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Developments in 
the telephone situa- 
tion at Blair, Neb., 
should be gratifying 
to telephone men, as 
they plainly show that the service-using 
public are now taking a more sensible 
view of operating conditions. 

Blair is the last important town in that 
state where local telephone competition 
continues. The Independent company has 
more than 1,200 stations, while the Bell 
exchange serves 420 subscribers. 

Economy and efficient service require- 
ments made it desirable to consolidate the 
two plants, but, while the local company 
was anxious to buy and the Bell was 
willing to sell, this constructive action has 
been blocked by the opposition of certain 
subscribers who objected because there 
would necessarily have to be an increase 
in service rates. 

For years, therefore, such a settlement 
was blocked, as many of the objecting 
rural subscribers owned stock in the local 
company and would not agree to their 
company buying the Bell exchange. 


* * * * 


Now the deadlock is broken, however, 
and the Independent company is planning 
to take over its competitor. The Blair 
company within recent years laid aside a 
sufficient to buy the Bell property. 
Ek. C. Hunt, 


re-dent plants, 


who owns adjoining Inde- 
picked up enough stock 
m the objecting faction to give a 
Mm. jority to those who favored the con- 
lation, and the purchase was authorized. 
Vhen the Nebraska railway commission 


hi.d a hearing on the application of the 


Blair Telephone Co. to buy the competing 
exchange and to advance rates to cover 
the reconstruction necessary, the objections 
were few and immaterial. It was shown 
that the rate increase is very moderate and 
will provide greatly improved service. The 
business men of Blair are strongly in 
favor of the local company’s plans, and 
are giving it all possible cooperation. 

J. H. Christensen, secretary of the Blair 
company, and E. C. Hunt are given credit 
for their work in adjusting matters so 
satisfactorily in a competitive situation, 
and the telephone users already perceive 
the advantages to be derived therefrom. 
After taking over the Bell plant the 
Blair company will have 1,500 stations. It 
is estimated that the duplicates to be 
eliminated will number 176. 


‘<a a 


Telephone men are often surprised to 
learn how little other people know about 
the telephone business, even business men 
who are supposed to be well informed on 
most matters. Yet, is it so surprising? 
How much does the average telephone 
man know about the hotel business, or the 
chain store, or any other line? 

The chances are, however, that he 
knows more about other businesses than 
most men know about his, for the reason 
the telephone man comes in contact with 
a wider range of people than do others. 

Jay G. Mitchell, secretary of the Illinois 


Telephone Association, was walking down 


SOME OPINIONS AND COMMENTS ON feces oa me = 
CURRENT TELEPHONE TOPICS 


prominent local busi- 
ness man who asked 
him what the asso- 
ciation could possibly find to do “when 
there are so few telephone companies in 
the state.” 

Secretary Mitchell gasped in amazement, 
and then informed him that the functions 
of the association are unchanged, that it 
is a service organization, and that its 
activities are intended to be of constructive 
help in the affairs of approximately cight 
hundred telephone companies in Illinois. 

Necdless to say this business man was 
astonished to find that the “few” tele- 
nearly 800. 


Furthermore, the incident showed Secre- 


phone companies numbered 
tary Mitchell the importance of service 


companies—all utilities—keeping up the 
work of educating the public as to their 
vital share in modern life. 


x * * * 

Just how beneficial is utility publicity 
and its result, public good will, is plainly 
shown in a Chicago Tribune article on 
business conditions in Iowa. The writer 
finds that public sentiment favors 7 or 8 
per cent return on capital invested in elec- 
tric, gas and telephone companies but 
objects vigorously to allowing the rail- 
roads 6 per cent. His explanation is that 
a fricndly feeling exists for the service 
companies, while the railroads have been 
“in bad” with the people for many years. 

Electric, gas and telephone notes bearing 
51% per cent interest are accepted as good 
investments in Iowa, indicating a liberal 


policy in local franchises, while the rail- 
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roads, lacking the utilities’ good will, are 
hampered by public hostility. 

In four years, it is stated, 59 cities in 
Iowa have closed out municipally-run 
utilities and given them over to private 
ownership, proving that utility interests 
have been successful in winning popular 
approval. 

* * * * 

A telephone company is allowed to in- 
clude federal income taxes in its operat- 
ing expenses, according to the Ohio Su- 
The Ohio Bell Telephone 


followed this course, but the 


preme Court. 
Co. 


utility commission, in considering its appli- 


state 


cation for a rate, raised the point that as 
the rate was entirely within the state, the 
expenses to be deducted should be limited 
to money expended within the state. 

Th company’s answer was that it had to 
pay Uncle Sam an income tax; that this 
money could not be paid to stockholders, 
and the item was just as much an operat- 
ing expense as though it were paid to em- 
ployes of the company living in Ohio. The 
Ohio Supreme Court ruled in favor of the 
company, and in one paragraph of its de- 
cision said: 

“While 


reasonableness of a rate, we are reminded 


many factors enter into the 
that the rights of the public must be con- 
served, and that the adjustment of rates 
must be just to both the public and the 
utility; that the cost of service be made as 


low to the public as may be consistent 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, August 30, 31 and Sep- 
tember 1. 

Maine, Augusta, Augusta House, Sep- 
tember 21 and 22. 

New Hampshire, Concord, Parish 
House, September 15 and 16. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, Claypool Hotel, 
September 21, 22 and 23. 

Telephone Association of Canada, 
Montreal, Windsor Hotel, October 12, 
13 and 14. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Chicago, Hotel Sherman, 
October 12-15. 

Illinois, Springfield, Hotel Abraham 
Lincoln, November 10 and 11. 

South Dakota, Sioux Falls, January 
13, 14 and 15, 1927. 








with a reasonable yield to the utility for 
the services rendered. 

In view of the fact that the utility be- 
came responsible for the federal income 
tax, the 5.7 per cent yield would seem to 
be much lower than the return usually 
allowed to utilities of this character. When 
it is considered that the federal income 
tax must be paid out of 5.7 per cent, the 
conclusion is unavoidable that the net per 
cent return is wholly inadequate. 

The finding of the commission permits 
the deduction of local taxes, but not the 
federal income tax. It is difficult to con- 


ceive why one is not as much a charge 
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upon the utility, and a burden upon its 
revenues, as the other.” 
* * * & 

“The telephone girl stayed at her post” 
has become a commonplace statement in 
the stories of disaster and danger. Seldom 
does a newspaper report of a notable dis- 
aster fail to pay tribute to the heroism ot 
the telephone workers who stay on the job 
to do their duty regardless of risk to 
themselves. 

The recent terrible explosion and fire 
that wrecked the United States naval base 
in New Jersey was no exception, as tele- 
phone operators, linemen and repair crews 
worked continuously from 16 to 36 hours 
at the peril of their lives to maintain or 
restore communication service and aid in 
the rescue work. Press comments on their 
devotion were unusual. 

News- 


Bee, in paying a special tribute to the 


A writer in the Toledo (Ohio) 
“telephone girls” had this to say: 

“We read of the tradition of the Amer- 
ican marines and of our soldiers and 
sailors, but I am talking of a very fine 
and noble tradition of heroic service in 
the very face of danger that you girls are 
establishing. You are living and delightful 
evidences that American citizenship in men 
and women is not degenerating; that the 
days of heroes and heroines are not past.” 

Devoted and loyal service is all a part 
of the telephone job, but it is only justice 


to record testimony that it was well don 


Small Exchange Cable Installation 


Keeping Down the Cost of Plant and at Same Time Reducing Maintenance 
Expense—Planning and Installing Underground Cable System Without Use 
of Conduit—Third Award, Plant Division, TELEPHONY’s Prize Article Contest 


By W. A. Eckles, 


President and General Manager, Blue Earth Valley Telephone Co., Blue Earth, Minn. 


Problem of the 
Small Exchange,’ yet here in the Middle 
West the small exchange, if properly han- 
dled, can often be made to show a nice 
balance on the right side of the ledger. 
We refer to a telephone exchange in a 
town of from 500 to 3,000 inhabitants 
where from 350 to 1,500 telephones are 
handled from a single switchboard. 

To be profitable the exchange must first 


We hear much of the 


second, be economi- 
cally managed; and third, be so constructed 
that the original cost per station, depreci- 
ation and expense of maintenance may be 
kept at a minimum. 

It is this feature of keeping down the 


have adequate rates: 


cost of the exchange and at the same 
time reducing the expense of maintenance 
and depreciation, that we propose to con- 
sider. 

In the larger places the telephone situ- 
ation is constantly changing. New office 
buildings, new apartment houses, new fac- 
or residence additions are continu- 
ally upsetting the telephone engineer’s most 
careful To anticipate future 
demands, he must lay numbers of extra 
ducts and provide a large surplus of cable 


tory 


estimates. 


pairs. 

Not so in the small town; it has prac- 
Ii you do not 
believe it, ask how many business blocks 


tically reached its growth. 


have been built in the last 15 years, or con- 
sult the census. It will probably show 
an increase of population of 10 or 15 per 
cent in the last 20 years against 100 per 
cent or more for Chicago and other large 
cities. 

With this fact in mind, we can lay out 
a cable system for the small exchange that 
will not only take care of present needs 
but provide adequate telephone facilities 
for many years to come. 
at an expense that is trifling compared 
to a cable installation under strict A & T 
specifications in a large city. 

Trench cable? Certainly, except under 
paved streets or streets and alleys that are 


We can do this 
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The 75,000 feet of 
trench cable under the writer’s care is 


soon to be paved. 


civing splendid satisfaction. We do not 
average over two or three cases of trou- 
ble per year. This is much less than we 
would expect from the same amount of 
aerial cable. 

Having decided to cable our town or, 
perhaps, only a certain section of it, we 
first obtain a plat showing the streets and 
alleys; have it traced and several blue- 
print copies made. With one of these, we 
drive along each residence street stopping 
from time to time to mark on it with a 
small rectangle, the approximate location 
of each residence. 

lf the residence has a telephone we in- 
dicate the fact by an X in the rectangle. 
A check mark V is used to indicate de- 
sirable-looking vacant lots that are likely 
to be built on in the near future. We also 
note churches, school etc., and 
that the plat 
but seem to be closed up and no longer in 


houses, 
especially alleys show on 
public use. 


Having gone over the situation very 
carefully, we are now in a position to lay 
out the cable system on the plat. Our 
chject is to place a riser pole in the middle 
of each ordinary block, and riser 
poles in the long ones. 

should be placed in the 


alleys wherever possible, but where there 


two 
Construction 


are no alleys, if a few dollars are offered 
to pay for possible damages, permission 
can generally be obtained to run a shallow 
trench along some property line or drive- 
way, and to set a riser where it will be 
out of the way of the property holders. 
Such “permission” is generally satisfactory 
ior block 
must be 


when main cables 
private 


legal right of way should be secured. 


cables, but 
placed on property, a 
The cable system is laid out on the plat 
to reach these points as economically as 
possible, remembering that a large cable 
is much cheaper than two small ones of 
the same capacity. The ground is next 
gone over very carefully and a decision 
made as to exactly where each cable is to 
run 

If the street is paved, it is generally 
best to go just inside the curb line. If 
unimproved, the line may be run 18 inches 
outside the sidewalk line, or two or three 
feet inside the future curb line. It is well 
to remember that when the street is 
paved, it will probably be narrowed and 
the curb lines placed 25 or 30 feet apart. 
In 16-foot alleys the cable can generally 
be s'aced four feet from the property line. 
In narrow alleys it is best placed in the 
center of the alley. 

Stake is set where each riser pole is 
to placed; also at each junction of two 
or more cables. Careful measurements 
are made between the stakes and between 
the last stake and the central office. From 
thi. data, we can draw an outline map of 
the proposed cable system, using a con- 
ver nt scale of one inch to 200 feet, and 
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Within the past ten years, managers 
of telephone exchanges in smaller com- 
munities in various parts of the coun- 
try, have been very much interested 
in placing their wires in underground 
cable, without the use of conduit. Some 
companies experienced but little trou- 
ble on the lines in cable thus installed, 
while other companies have had a great 
deal of difficulty. It is now quite gen- 
erally understood under what condi- 
tions cable may be installed in the 
ground without protection. 

The author of this article on “Small 
Exchange Cable Installation,” Walter 
A. Eckles, has had a great deal of ex- 
perience in practical telephone exchange 
operation and is a strong advocate of 
this method of installing cable. 

Mr. Eckles born in Marshalltown, 
Iowa, received a degree of master of 
engineering at Cornell College, Iowa, 
and an LLB. degree at Michigan Uni- 
versity. He found the practicing of law 
too slow and entered the telephone field 
in 1901, where as he says, “I found 
more fun and excitement.” Since then 
Mr. Eckles has been engaged in pro- 
moting, building, buying, selling and 
managing telephone property. 

In addition to being president and 
general manager of the Blue Earth 
Valley Telephone Co., he is owner of 
the Shell Rock Telephone Exchange, 
Shell Rock, Iowa. The Blue Earth 
company owns 1,900 stations and 
switches 1,100 rural stations. It has a 
capital of $100,000, a depreciation re- 
serve of $57,176, a surplus of $13,685, 
and no indebtedness. 

This is a showing of which Mr. 
Eckles may well be proud as indicating 
efficient management. In this article 
Mr. Eckles gives the practical details of 
placing cable underground at a mini- 
mum expense. Undoubtedly many man- 
agers of small exchanges will be greatly 
interested in the methods which Mr. 
Eckles has developed. 





marking each riser with a small circle, O. 

Referring to our plat, we begin at the 
riser farthest from the office count 
every residence and checked lot to be 
served from that pole. 
also the number of 
The results are marked beside 
the circle, thus 8-5 means that there are 
eight prospects for this riser but only five 
telephones now installed. Each riser is 
thus marked with the number of its pros- 
pects and telephones. 


and 


As a check, we 


note present tele- 


phones. 


As we come toward the office, wherever 
a riser is taken off a main cable, or two 
cables join, the total number of prospects 
in the cables up to that point including 
the riser, if any, is set down opposite the 
junction point. This becomes the pros- 
pective load for the cable from this point 
toward the office. 


instance, 


going For 
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20-12 would indicate that there were 20 
prospects to be considered, although at 
present only 12 telephones were installed. 
Therefore, at least a 25-pair cable would 
be indicated from that point toward the 
office. The number at the last junction or 
riser will indicate the prospective load for 
the central office cable. 

We can now look over our outline map 
and figure out the different sizes of cable 
required length of We 
figure a pair for each prospect and about 
for contingences. In 
is hard to count 


and the each. 


20 per cent extra 
the business district, it 
prospects so we count the present number 
of telephones and add 50 per cent for 
future growth. 

From this outline map we can make up 
our order, feet on 


each cable for each splice and 25 feet for 


cable allowing three 
each riser. 

The pair numbers should be worked. out 
for each terminal beginning with the 
terminal farthest from the office, and the 
results placed beside the terminal num- 
bers. Thus @ 1-10 means that terminal 
No. 1 takes pair numbers from 1 to 10 in- 
clusive. If terminal No. 2 is marked @ 
6-20, it takes the numbers from six to 20, 
the numbers 


with 


evident that from 


multipled 


and it is 
six to 10 are 
No. 1. Any other information needed by 
the cable splicer, or the construction crew, 


terminal 


may be written down and the outline map 
traced and blueprinted. 

The material is on the ground, the riser 
poles have been set and stepped and the 
terminals attached. Where the cable runs 
that are paved, or under 
likely to be 
paved, 4-inch sewer tile, clay or fiber con- 
We are 
work on the residence district. 


under streets 


streets or alleys that are 
to start 


As tools 


we shall need several 16 or 18-inch tiling 


duit has been installed. 


spades, one or two crumbers, several 
picks, shovels, etc. 
If the street is curbed, a single spading 


The 


smoothed with a crumber and we have a 


is taken along the curb. bottom is 
narrow trench 12 or 14 inches deep ready 
for the 
with tiling spades or earth auger. 


cable. Sidewalks are tunneled 
On un- 
improved cross streets the trench should 
be at least 214 feet deep. If the cross 
street is paved, a hole can sometimes be 
under the with an earth 


made pavement 


auger. There is also a device on the 
market, called a pipe-pusher, that may be 
used for making a hole under pavement, 
provided the soil is free from stones. 
Failing to get under the pavement, there 
is nothing to do but to cut a channel 
through it and put in a conduit of sewer 
tile to avoid further difficulty. On streets 
or alleys that have not been brought to 
grade, the cable must be put deep enough 
to be out of the way of future improve 
ments, and in no case less than two feet, 
While cable in some soils seems to need 
no protection, the modern way of applying 


compound is so cheap and satisfactory that 
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no trench cable should be placed without 


An advertised 
product gives very good satisfaction, al- 
though I fancy a good grade of roofing 
pitch might do equally well. 

Having made about 100 feet of troughs 
by nailing together a three and a four-inch 
board in each instance, we string them out 
beside the trench. The cable is also laid 
beside the trench and where it passes 
under sidewalks or other obstruction a 
long loop is pulled back to permit this 
part of the cable to be treated before it is 
pulled under the obstruction. A strip of 
tar paper five or six inches wide is un- 
rolled along the top of the troughs, and 
a workman follows with a sprinkling can, 
from which the sprinkler head has been 
removed, and pours a layer of hot com- 
pound in the middle of the paper. 

When this has cooled sufficiently to sup- 
port the cable, the cable is wiped free of 
dirt and placed in the troughs on top of 
the compound. More hot compound is 
poured over it. As it cools a little, a 
workman wearing cotton gloves to protect 
his hands folds the paper over the cable 
with the edges overlapping, and another 
workman follows him, putting two or three 
inches of dirt on the paper to hold it in 
place. The troughs can be removed in 10 
or 15 minutes and used elsewhere. 


some sort of protection. 


After the compound becomes thoroughly 
cooled, the cable can be pulled under side- 
walks and even paved streets without dam- 
age to the protective covering. Portions 
of the cable that could not be reached in 
the first instance, by reason of sidewalks 
or other obstruction, are pulled out and 
the compounding finished. 

As a protection, short pieces of board 
are laid over the cable where manholes are 
to be dug, and the trench is filled and 
tamped. A convenient way of tamping is 
to run the wheels of the truck up and 
down the filled trench two or three times, 
and finish with a shovel and garden rake. 
Grass will quickly spread over the narrow 
trench and in a few weeks the ground will 
appear never to have been disturbed. 

When the cable splicer comes, manholes 
are dug as required. As he finishes his 
work, the splices are covered with com- 
pound wrapped in paper and the holes re- 
filled. 

Riser cables are protected by eight-foot 
pieces of 14-inch pipe with a coupling on 
the upper end. The pipe is fastened to 
the pole with pipe straps, the coupling 
keeping it from slipping down out of 
place. 

Where conditions are fairly good, the 
cost of opening and filling trench is from 
four to six cents per foot; heating and 
applying compound from one to two cents 
per foot; cost of compound and paper for 
cables of 50-pair or less, two to four cents 
Other cost units are the same 
as for standard construction. 

If the riser poles are butt-treated; well 
grounded, protected terminals used; and 


per foot. 
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SAND 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


“T shall be very glad to have my operators enroll for the correspondence 
course in long distance operating, because I fully realize the benefits to be de- 
rived, not only for the company, but for our patrons and operators,” writes 
a telephone manager. 

How long it has taken telephone companies to realize the need and value 
of having trained operators to handle the service, especially the long distance 
service which the patrons may or may not use, as they desire. 

I would like to discuss “the benefits to be derived” by the company, the 
patron, and the operator, briefly, as this universal training is something I 
have always hoped to see realized. It has been the one thing I have wanted 
to realize in my telephone experience more than anything else. And now my 
hope has become a fact. And it must have been the hope of many hundreds 
of people, judging from the way enrollment applications are coming in from 
all over the United States. Indeed, the time is ripe—dead ripe, say I. 

Let us consider the benefits to be derived, singly, for the telephone in- 
dustry, the patron, and the operator, in the order named. 

Accurate ticket records mean to the company so much cash. 

Accurate use of circuits means a conservation of circuit time. Circuit 
time represents merchandise, just as truly as the merchandise on the shelves 
of our druggist or grocer. Merchandise must be revenue-producing, if one 
hopes to earn a fair interest on his investment. 

Good salesmanship results, through the use of prescribed phrases and 
methods by courteous operators, in attracting customers to purchase our wares 
—circuit time. 

Just a little story by way of illustration of just how the telephone patron 
is benefited : 

Yesterday I went shopping with a friend who wished to purchase a dress. 
Although the stores are full of dresses—all prices, all sizes—I am sorry to 
say that the stores are not provided with real, honest-to-goodness saleswomen. 
So we wandered about from store to store with no success. 

The window displays said, “Come in, we have the very dress you are 
looking for.” We went in, but in many cases poor salesmanship stood be- 
tween our money and the firm. At last, tired, footsore and hungry, we were 
about to give up at a quarter of six, when a particularly appealing window 
display invitation trapped us. I am glad it did, for in that store we met one 
real, honest-to-goodness saleswoman. She knew how tto sell satisfactorily, 
satisfactory goods and make satisfied customers. 

My moral to this story is: No matter how good your merchandise is, 
whether it be potatoes or service, it takes real trained salesmanship to keep it 
moving from the producer to the consumer. 

Finally, what benefit is this course to the operator? 

It gives her self-assurance, poise—sand. That word tells the story. 
tacts on toll circuits, at conferences, become a pleasure. 


Con- 


Little drops of training, 
Little grains of sand, 

Make the service mighty 
Throughout this glorious land. 














the work of installation done in a careful 
manner, 
be good for at least 25 or 30 years. 
may 


should 
We 


expect an occasional accident from 


such a cable installation 


Tri-State & Telegraph Co. Pur- 
chases Waseca (Minn.) Exchange. 
The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 


Co. of St. Paul, Minn., consummated ar- 


workmen's picks, etc.; otherwise, ‘the ex- 
pense of maintenance should be nominal. 

As money at three per cent doubles it- 
self in about 25 years at compound in- 
terest, we may consider this a fair figure 
for depreciation on this part of the plant. 
The cost of installation being low, the in- 
terest charge will be correspondingly low, 
leaving a large portion of the gross re- 
ceipts available for operation expenses and 
the payment of dividends. 


rangements on August 2, whereby the 
Waseca Telephone Co.’s_ property of 
Waseca, Minn., passes into its hands. The 
price paid was $162,750 for 4,785 shares 
held by 39 stockholders. 

The new owners will take possession 
within 30 days, provided the sale is ap 
proved by the state commission. 

The Waseca company is 29 years old. 
Three of the five officers elected at that 
time stil! serve the company. 





om ak ot 
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Assembled in Annual Convention 


Observations and Thoughts Concerning Telephone Conventions, Telephone 
People and the Telephone Business—Changes in Character of Programs and 
Men of Industry—Paper Presented at Convention of Wisconsin Association 


“Men may come, and men may go, but 
I go on forever.” That is a phrase which, 
it seems to me, is particularly true of the 
communication business. Thousands of 
years ago we have the record of communi- 
cation between persons at a distance being 
sent by messengers. 
ten communications; they were word-of- 
mouth communications, such as the one 
Joseph in Egypt sent to his father, Jacob, 
by his brothers, telling him to come down 
into Egypt. 

In the years which followed, other 
means of communication were tried and, 
finally, with the discovery of electricity 
came the electric transmitting of signals 
by means of the telegraph—and 50 years 
ago communication between persons far 
apart became possible by direct, word-of- 
mouth communication through the inven- 
tion of the electric telephone. 

In the intervening years since the first 
message was sent over telephone wires, 
there have been many changes and de- 
velopments—and a great industry has been 
evolved to carry on the business of com- 
munications. 


In every line of effort, organization has 


been essential—and the better the organ- 
ization, the more successful the develop- 
ment. In the years which have passed 
since the first convention of Independent 
telephone men was held in Wisconsin in 
1898, there have been many changes—in 
the men and policies—but the telephone 
business goes steadily on. 

In the old days the conventions were 
largely of a political nature—largely dis- 
cussions of methods for out-generalizing 
the Bell in the destructive war of compe- 
tition—and these meetings usually ended 
with resolutions, adopted in convention as- 
sembled, denouncing the Bell. 

Resolutions in those days were mighty 
important, and a study of the reports of 
resolutions’ committees presents evidence 
of the changing character of conventions. 
No longer are many resolutions adopted, 
resolving to do this, that, or the other 
thing, and then nothing being done during 
the vear, a fate similar to that of the well- 
known “New Year’s Resolutions” of indi- 
Viduals. 








Resolutions, if any are adopted at pres- 
ent-'ay conventions, consist usually of 
thasks and appreciation, or possibly the 
expression of opinion on some particular 


quc-'ton, but seldom do they contain an 
or or direction to the association offi- 
cer 


These were not writ-, 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


Conventions are important in bringing 
people together and assisting in the chart- 
ing out of the policy and the work of the 
association. Nowadays 
practical, matter-of-fact meetings where 
men gather to obtain information and 
ideas as to the conduct of their business. 

Service is the keynote of success in 
the telephone business, just as it is in 


conventions are 











The Visionary and a Man with 
Vision 

“There is a great difference between 
the visionary and a man with vision. 

It is absolutely necessary to keep your 
feet on the ground; it may be as disas- 
trous to be ahead of the times as to 
be behind them. But without the abil- 
ity to think a little ahead, few great 
enterprises can be built.—Paul W. Litch- 
field, president, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 








every other line of effort, and service to 
member companies is the keynote of a suc- 
cessful association. No service can be 
rendered without remuneration, however. 
The companies require payment for their 
services, and likewise the association must 
have money. 

A story comes to mind which illustrates 
how difficult it is to collect money when 
the purposes for which it is to be used are 
not thoroughly understood. 

A conversation between a couple of 
negroes, overheard recently, ran something 
like this: 

“Say, Sam, I dunno what to make of dat 
wife of mine. Coupla weeks ago she asks 
me for $20. Last week she wanted $30. 
Yesterday she ups and says she’s got to 
have $40. Cain’t understand it.” 

“Sutt’nly is funny,” admitted the other. 
“Whyn’t you watch her and see what she 
does wiv all de money?” 

“What she does with it? 
giv her a darn cent yet.” 


Why, I hain’t 


Human nature, it is said, is about the 
same the world over, particularly when it 
The public is a good 
deal like the darky when it comes to pay- 


comes to money. 


ing for telephone service—and some tele- 
phone companies likewise when it comes to 
paying dues to their state telephone asso- 
ciation. They cannot understand why rates 
must be increased and why dues must be 
paid to the association. 

How to reach men not members of the 
association is a problem. 
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At a recent state 


convention the president informally dis- 
cussed that question, stating that, like the 
minister of a church, he was not con- 
cerned so much about those who attend 
meetings regularly as he was regarding 
those who did not come. They were the 
ones he wanted to reach. 

A recent article in TELEPHONY told of a 
telephone man going on a trade excursion 
into a certain portion of his state at the 
time of the annual state telephone con- 
Out of a total of 40 towns vis- 
ited, only one telephone 
found to be in attendance at the state 
meeting—and that exchange was the only 


vention. 
manager was 


one which had a modern building, busi- 
ness-like office and, apparently, was fur- 
nishing a high grade of service. It was a 
prosperous, “going” company. 

In none of the other towns visited was 
there apparent an appreciation of values 
and of the importance of the telephone 
service to the community. 

This trip thoroughly convinced our cor- 
respondent of the need for educating tele- 
phone people to the real importance of 
their business. There are too many tele- 
phone managers who rate themselves too 
low in the business life of their commu- 
nity. They are entitled to the same stand- 
ing as the local banker and other first 
class business men, and should throw back 
their shoulders and assume that position. 

“Educate him,” said a man recently in 
speaking of this extremely modest type of 
telephone man, “to think so well of him- 
self and of his own importance that he 
will almost reach that attitude in his own 
self-esteem that, whenever his name is 
mentioned, he will take off his hat.” Tele- 
phone men, as a rule, are too modest, both 
as to themselves and their business. They 
should develop their self-esteem—increase 
their own opinion of themselves. 

There are many here for the first time. 
I hope that you have made many acquain- 
tances; if you haven’t, make yourself 
known to those near you. 

At the last day’s session of a recent 
three-day state convention a man, sitting 
in the back of the room, asked a question 
regarding construction. He did so rather 
apologetically, stating that he feared the 
others might laugh at him and think him 
ignorant, although he had been in the busi- 
ness for about five years. 

This man had evidently been nursing a 
grouch during the preceding days of the 
convention and, once he had the attention 
of the mecting, decided to unburden him- 
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self. He said he had attended the conven- 
tion the preceding year but no one had 
spoken to him. He had asked a neighbor- 
ing telephone man if he was going to 
attend this year’s meeting and the reply 
was “No, I don’t learn anything there. I 
just stand around and no one ever speaks 
to me.” 

When this man had stopped speaking, 
several men were claiming the floor. The 
one recognized by the chairman was a 
comparatively new man in 
tion. 


the associa- 


“You are in the same fix that I was,” 
said he, “but I think you have the wrong 
attitude. If you see a man whom you 
think can give you the information you 
want, go up to him and ask him for it— 
and I don’t believe he will turn you 
down. That’s been my experience. You'll 
never get anywhere standing around. You 
must make yourself known.” 

Several others spoke to the same effect, 
and the meeting passed on to a discus- 
sion of other subjects. After the meet- 
ing, however, the one who had criticized 
the convention as not being a friendly one, 
was seen in the center of a group, busily 
engaged in a most earnest discussion. He 
had made himself known. 


At the afterndon session—a round table 
discussion—this man took an active part 
in discussing every subject brought up; 
and he was most interested in plans for 
improving the association. No doubt next 
year he will be at the convention with sev- 
eral of his neighbors. Now that he has 
“broken the ice,” he will see to it that 
they do not stand around but that they 
“butt around” and “butt in” on every one 
of the old-timers. 

It is extremely difficult for the modest 
type of person to push himself forward, 
but it is equally true that “if one wishes 
to make friends, he must be friendly.” 
In our contacts with TELEPHONY’s sub- 
scribers, in many cases, it is hard to per- 
suade people to tell us about themselves 
or some work which they have done. But 
once “the ice is broken” and their name 
has appeared in print, we are good friends 
and they are always willing thenceforth to 
send us items of interest as they come up. 

It seems to me that some sort of a 
fellowship committee could do admirable 
work at state conventions along the line of 
getting different persons acquainted, sound- 
ing them out as to their problems, and 
seeing that they are given some assistance 
and recognition. They will become 
boosters for the association, if once they 
can be made to feel that they “really be- 
long.” 

A new style of devel- 
oping, according to Edward Eyre Hunt, 
conference and convention expert of the 
United States Department of Commerce. 


convention is 


“The present tendency,’ said he recently, 
“is to lengthen the convention period, con- 
dense the actual business to be considered 
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into as few meetings as possible and, above 
all, to plan the work of the convention so 
that there may be a sound combination of 
work and recreation.” 

The program at this new type of con- 
vention is usually a short morning ses- 
sion, say from 9:30 to 12, after which 
adjournment is taken until evening, thus 
leaving the members free to indulge in 
golf and other sports or to take sight- 








Ambition and Mere Wishes. 


Ambition is the will to attain some- 
thing. 

The desired object may be knowl- 
edge, or honor, or power; but what- 
ever it is, the ambition to reach it 
must be backed up by the willingness 
to work for it. Mere wishes accom- 
plish little without the aid of earnest 
application and industry.—Andrew W. 
Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. 








seeing trips. A session in the evening 
completes the day, and no evening session 
extends later than 10 o’clock. That gives 
everyone time for a full night’s sleep and 
gets him up the next morning with a clear 
head and plenty of pep. 

In the telephone field there is a tendency 
toward this kind of a convention program. 
A number of state and district associa- 
tions are now holding so-called “summer” 
conventions at which there are abundant 
opportunities presented for developing a 
real acquaintaneeship among the members, 
and the spirit of fellowship is greatly 
increased. 

At conventions held at other seasons, 
more and more attention is being given 
the social side. Evening dinners followed 
by entertainment and dancing are now the 
rule rather than the exception. 

One association now opens its three-day 
convention with a luncheon, and on each 
of the two following days of the meeting 
has noon-day luncheons in addition to a 
dinner-dance one evening and a _ theater 
party another evening. At these luncheons 
small tables are provided, seating eight to 
10 persons, and it is unusual for persons 
to have the same table companions at any 
two of the functions. 

Hence by the time the convention draws 
to a close, opportunity has been presented 
to each person for forming the acquain- 
tanceship of 15 or more telephone people 
of their state. And when persons are ac- 
quainted with one another, cooperation is 
more easily secured. 

In the course of some 15 or 16 years of 
attending telephone conventions it has been 
most interesting to me to observe the 
increase in interest taken in the practical 
phases of the work. At many conventions 
papers would be read but when discus- 
were called for, would be 
practically For reason or 
other those in 


there 
some 


sions 
none. 


attendance seemed to be 
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tongue-tied. Now, however, conditions a:e 
entirely different. In some cases the pr:- 
siding officer has difficulty in closing the 
discussion. 

This may be attributed to two factor 
First, the wider acquaintanceship of those 
in attendance, resulting from the many 
district meetings held during the past few 
years; and, second, greater knowledge oi 
the telephone business as a whole, resuit- 
ing from diligent and systematic reading 
and study of the various telephone publi- 
cations. Telephone men and women gen- 
erally are much better informed 
their business than they were ten years 


about 


ago or even five years ago, and those who 
are not keeping up-to-date are gradually 
being eliminated. 

The Independent telephone field, in our 
opinion, offers more possibilities for ad- 
vancement to young men than it ever has. 
In the past few years there has been an 
awakening to the fact that the telephone 
business is a good business to be engaged 
in, and conditions are so shaping them- 
that brighter 
than ever before, for energetic, ambitious 
men. 

The problem of the small telephone 
company is apparently well on its way to- 
wards solution. There is 
most distinct trend toward consolidation 
of these units into one large operating: unit 
or to bring them under the supervision of 
one operating organization with individual 
ownership. Under such conditions a good 
man will find abundant opportunities for 
the exercise and development of all of the 
ability which he possesses. He will find 
bigger jobs awaiting him when he out- 
grows his present one. 

Recently a Chicago financial man, who 
had been quietly studying the telephone 
industry, expressed his opinion that the 
smaller companies offered excellent oppor- 
tunities for the future. His thought was 
that the country districts are bound to 
grow in size, just as in the eastern section 
of the country the smaller places have be- 
come good-sized cities in the course of the 
past 25 or 50 years, and his conclusion is 
that the small communities of the Middle 
West will, in the next 15 to 25 years, 
become good-sized cities. Naturally a 
small telephone company of today will 
become a good-sized organization. 


selves prospects are now 


in evidence a 


Along this line the census report shows 
that the rate of growth of urban popula- 
tion between 1900 and 1920 was 84 per 
cent, but from 1900 to 1920 the incorpor- 
ated villages increased 41 per cent both in 
number and in population. During the 
same period the population of the United 
States, as a whole, increased 39 per cent. 
Hence the incorporated villages incre: sed 
in population more rapidly than the na- 
tion. 


—_ 
=> 


A village is classed by the census bureat 
as “urban” when it passes the 4,000-p. pu- 


lation mark, and between 1900 and 1920 
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August 28, 1926. 


4,520,000 people became city folks without 
changing their residence, simply because 
the communities in which they lived had 


grown sufficiently in population to be 
lifted from the rural to the urban class. 

These figures indicate that there is not 
such a movement toward the city as the 
bare statistics of the census bureau might 
indicate. The rural districts are growing, 
aud the telephone systems will naturally 
grow with them. 

Another development, which may have 
considerable influence on the telephone in- 
dustry, is the radio. In various parts of 
the country, particularly in states west of 
the Mississippi River, companies have 
been organized by telephone men to sup- 
ply facilities to people for receiving radio 
programs. 

One or more receiving sets are utilized 
and connected by special telephone circuits 
to loudspeakers located in the subscribers’ 
homes. A monthly charge is made for the 
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rental of the radio receiving facilities, and 
programs may be heard from the middle 
of the morning to late in the evening by 
simply throwing a switch to turn on the 
loud speaker. 

For some months an Independent com- 
pany in one of our larger cities has been 
experimenting with the same method of 
radio program distribution. These experi- 
ments are about complete and within a 
few months service will undoubtedly be 
commenced. 

In this particular city a broadcasting 
station is located which is “tied in” with 
the chain of stations to which programs 
are furnished from New York City over 
long distance telephone wires. 

A direct wire extends from the local 
broadcasting station to the telephone com- 
pany’s equipment, and from there it is 
to be broadcast out over the special tele- 
phone wires into the residences of the city 


people. In other words, subscribers to 
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this service will receive programs direct 
from New York City by wire to their in- 
dividual loud speakers, and there will be 
no interference from static. 

The chain hook-up of broadcasting sta- 
tions is apparently becoming established 
on a permanent basis, and it is but a short 
step to extend the distribution of pro- 
grams by wire from the broadcasting sta- 
tion to the individual homes, instead of 
through the air. The telephone companies 
have the facilities for this distribution and 
should not let this new revenue-producing 
by-product fall into the hands of others. 

Telephone conventions and other “straws” 
seem to indicate a turn to the right in the 
telephone path. When non-telephone people 
show such interest in telephone properties 
and future possibilities for development, 
as has recently been the case, it would 
seem that adoption of such a slogan as 
“The Telephone Business for Telephone 
Men” would be an excellent idea. 


Byways to Highways of Toll Service 


Lanes Lead to the Broad Highways of Telephone Travel—All Clearly Marked 
the Same as Motor Roads Stretching Across Country—Paper Presented at 
Traffic Conference Held During Convention of Iowa Independent Association 


By Miss Margaret Celeste Grace, 


Traffic Chief, Fort Dodge Telephone Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa 


The narrow lanes and grassy trails that 
were sufficient for the slow travel of the 
horse and buggy are fast giving way to 
the well-graded, graveled, and many times 
paved, roads, known in Iowa, as 
ary’ roads; and form the 
great highways stretch on 
after mile, from coast to coast, east and 
west, and from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf, north and 


“Prim- 
these roads 


which mile 


south. These splendid 
highways have all been made necessary by 
the great and mighty motor-car travel, 
which is so vital a part of our great 
nation. 

A traveler starting out on a motor trip 
in Iowa, knows that the narrow lane will 
lead him into the primary road; but after 
that he is not familiar with the way, so he 
gets out his road maps and rules of the 
road for motorists and studies them care- 
fully. Why? 

The answer: That time, expense, wear 
and tear on tires and machines alike, and 
also on his very own nerves, may be 
saved. 

\s he travels along these highways, he 
is warned of dangers by sign posts along 
th road, such as: “Steep Hill,” “Sharp 
Curve,” “Dangerous Crossing,’ “Drive 
Siowly,” “Road under Construction.” But 
ot all sad words of tongue or sign posts, 
the saddest to the motorist is: “Detour!” 
\-d then he comes to the “Four Corners” 
—‘the parting of the ways. All trails look 
inviting: which one to take? 























Miss Grace Presents a Very Clever Analogy 
Between the Motor Traveler and the 
Telephone Traveler. 


Here again is the friendly sign post; 
one arrow pointing north, reads, “To Min- 
neapolis—156 miles”; another arrow point- 
ing south, reads, “To Des Moines, 60 
miles”; and so there is in this, like any- 
thing else modern nowadays, nothing left 
to the imagination. 

And 


now 


we come 


to the telephone 


traveler, and here we find the same simile. 
The little tributary office operator finds 
her way into the toll center, from the 


narrow lane, often 


circuit. 


over only one toll 
She has a call from a subscriber 
who wishes to make a long “voice” jour- 
ney, to talk with a party in a far distant 
city. The operator at the little tributary 
office takes his call. She rings the toll 
center and passes her the details of the 
call. The toll center operator is the “Four 
Corners”—she has circuits leading out in 
four directions, but 
primary 


she also, as on the 
roads, has the sign posts—her 
routing instructions, her operating rules— 
the sign posts on the Telephone Highway. 

She knows just which circuit to start 
out on with that call; she chooses the cor- 
rect circuit from her routing instructions 
-the shortest and best road—and starts 
the call out on its long journey over the 
long copper toll circuits strung from pole 
to pole, mile upon 
great highways. I have often thought, 
while driving over some of our splendid 
motor highways, how wonderful it is that 
human voices were traveling even faster 
than the motor car, over those glistening 
wires up there in the air. 


mile, following the 


Now, out on the highway again, the 
motorist has met with another car, but he 
knows from the rule book that the car to 
the right has the right of way. If he did 
not know this, both drivers possibly 
would stop and argue, wasting much time 
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and energy. Just so, our toll center oper- 
ator, in passing her tributary office’s call 
along the line, has met with another toll 
operator on the toll line. 

We will say the toll center operator is 
“Fort Dodge” and the other toll station is 
“Rockwell City.” Fort Dodge says, “My 
filing time for this circuit is 9:15” and 
Rockwell City replies, “Mine is 9:13.” 
Fort Dodge replies, “Your circuit, Rock- 
well City,” backs off, and leaves the way 
clear for Rockwell City. 

No jangling, no arguing; they both 
knew the standard rules of operating—just 
as the motorists did—Rockwell City had 
the right of way, her filing time preceding 
that of Fort Dodge. She was the car 
to the right. Here at this busy intersec- 
tion of traffic—the toll circuit—no time 
was lost. 

The big high-powered motor cars are 
designed for the speedy and sure way for 
the traveler to cover those many miles. 
Just so, are the splendid copper toll cir- 
cuits equipped with repeater cord circuits 
for the fast, sure, and perfect transmis- 
sion of the voice traveler. The suitable 
circuits for the speed and comfort; the 
non-suitable circuits for the slower means 
of travel. 

As the motorist sounds his horn for the 
signal of the approach of his speeding car 
so that the highway may be cleared, so 
does the operator, who has built up a 
connection through two or more switches, 
ring the first station and say: “Fort 
Dodge, clear to Lake City.” If, by 
chance, the signal reaches the terminating 
station and the distant operator an- 
swers. the Fort Dodge operator will say, 
“Clear this circuit.” Or if the terminat- 
ing station, wishing the circuit, comes in 
and asks the intermediate station, “Is this 
circuit clear?” the intermediate station will 
answer, “Not. my circuit.” 

And so the rules of the wires, just as 
the rules of the road. 

Just as the motorist has his speedome- 
ter to register the miles and the speed he 
is traveling, the motometer to call his 
attention to the changing of the oil, or the 
warning of an over-heated engine, so does 
the operator have her Tiger clips to call 
her attention that the cord circuit, upon 
which they are placed, has some special 
action to be taken before the trunk or cir- 
cuit with which the cord is connected, is 
released. 

The operator shall attach a Tiger clip to 
the toll cord as soon as she becomes re- 
sponsible for clearing a circuit; also, she 
shall attach a Tiger clip to a toll cord 
when the called station requests that time 
and charge, or both, be quoted at the end of 
conversation on a collect call. She shall 
also attach a Tiger clip to the trunk cord 
as soon as she secures the subscriber’s line, 
if some special action is necessary on the 
call; for quoting time and 
charge, securing a deposit at a coin-box 


example, 
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Something for Young Folks to 
Think About 


By snending $1, which you could have 
saved before you are 20, you spend $10. 
Spending of $1 before you are 30, would 
amount to $6 when the saver reached 
60. How so? One dollar, or $100, or 
any other number of dollars, -carefully 
invested, will double in about a dozen 
years. Therefore, $1 saved and invested 
before 20 will amount to $10 in 40 years, 
or by the time most people think they 
would like to take life easy. The dollar 
saved before the age of 30 would 
amount to $6 when the saver reached 60. 

If you have never realized this or 
given it serious thought, do so now, 
for it may make it less painful to prac- 
tice the self-restraint and _ self-denial 
which saving usually entails. It is bet- 
ter to do without early in life than to 
have to go without late in life—B. C. 
Forbes. 








station, etc. The clip shall be removed 
when the required action is taken. 

Again, as the twin-six and super-eight 
motor cars were built especially for light- 
ning speed for the motorist, so we now 
have the lightning toll service for the tele- 
phone voice traveler; something as yet 
new, but proving very popular with sub- 
scribers and operator alike, where used. 
And this is called the C-L-R method 
(Combined line and.recording). 

Briefly, it is a combination of the single- 
ticket ring-down and two-number ring- 
down toll operating methods. It takes its 
name from the fact that the operator who 
records the subscriber’s call also performs 
the line operating, if she is furnished the 
desired telephone number at the called 
place and it can only be used on certain 
“S-to-S” and “P-to-P” calls. In making 
out the ticket, she omits the filing time 
and encircles her operating number; this 
identifies the ticket as a C-L-R. 

And so we have come up out of the 
byways onto the broad highways of tele- 
phone travel, for the operator is the voice 
of “The Conqueror,” saying: 


There is no end to the height of the sky, 
Nor bounds to the depth of the sea, 
We measure them both by the stretch of 

our minds, 
And leave them to mystery. 


Our fathers glanced to the east and west, 
Where the sea and the sky are one; 
And they thought that the end of the 

earth was found 
On a line with the setting sun. 


They thought that the edge of the earth 
was hid 
At the end of those troubled waves, 
For the men who went forth returned 
no more; 
The sea played over their graves. 
But the centuries passed and the mind 
has grown, 
Has fathomed the breadth of the earth, 
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Has harnessed with wires the restless 
world, 
And gripped it around its girth. 


There is no end to the heighth of the sky, 
Nor bounds to the depth of the sea; 
We measure them both by the stretch of 

our minds, 
And leave them to mystery. 


But we've shackled the breadth and the 
width of the earth, 
Where the four free winds have blown, 
We unite them all by a single tie, 
The gift of the Telephone. 


Telephone Users Able to See Each 
Other by French Invention. 
The Matin, of Paris, France, claims that 
it will be possible within a few months 
for persons telephoning not only to hear 

but to see each other. 

Edouard Belin, inventor of a. tele- 
photographic apparatus, and Prof. Hol- 
weck of the Radium institute, says the 
newspaper, after exhaustive experiments, 
succeeded in adapting the principle of tele- 
photography so as to transmit an image 
instantaneously and reproduce it on a phos- 
phorescent screen. 

The inventors for the first time trans- 
mitted vision in M. Belin’s laboratory at 
La Malmaison in the presence of Gen. 
Ferris, chief of the army telegraphic serv- 
ice, and M. Fabry, professor of physics 
at the Sarbonne. The images transmitted 
were small and the distance short, but the 
inventors of the apparatus, according to 
Le Matin, declare they are perfecting a 
machine that will shortly be able to trans- 
mit large images over greater distances. 


New York Directors Appropriate 
15 Millions for Expansion. 
Directors of the New York Telephone 
Co. have authorized the expenditure of 
$15,747,610 for new construction in vari- 
ous parts of its territory. This brings 
the total appropriations made since the 
first of the year to $49,652,978, of which 
$41,226,656 was set aside for enlargement 


of plant facilities in the New York 
metropolitan area. 
New construction includes equipment 


changes in Southern Manhattan, enlarge- 
ment of switchboards in Garden City, 
Great Neck, Port Washington, Yonkers 
and New Rochelle, additions to the out- 
side plants in the Huntington, Northport, 
Freeport, Underhill, Kingsbridge and 
Olinville districts and power plant changes 
in Oakwood and other offices. 

The appropriations also cover the pur- 
chases of land at Long Beach, Glen- Cove 
and 175th street and the Grand Concourse. 

Prices in Metal Markets. 

New York, August 23.—Copper—Dul!; 
electrolytic, spot and futures, 1434@14M%c 
Tin—Steady; spot and nearby, $65.25; fu 
tures, $64.50. Iron—Steady. Lead 
Steady; spot, 8.90c. Zinc—Steady; Ea 





“St. Louis, spot and futures, 7.45c. A: 


timony—Spot, 16.25c. 























Here and There in Telephone Work 





Standardization of Scientific and 
Engineering Symbols. 
Under the auspices of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee, a large 
project which will lead to the eventual 
standardization of scientific and engineer- 
ing symbols and abbreviations has now 
heen fairly launched. The sectional com- 
mittee, which includes a total representa- 
tion of 31 trade, technical and scientific 
societies, held its organization meeting the 

early part of this year. 

The societies taking a leading part in 
the work as sponsors for the sectional 
committee are: American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, and So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education. 

The officers of the 
are: 

Chairman, J. Franklin Meyer, Bureau 
of Standards, Washington, D. C.; vice- 
chairman, Sanford A. Moss, Thomson 
Research Laboratory, General Electric 
Co., West Lynn, Mass.; secretary,, Pres- 
ton S. Millar, general manager, Electrical 
Testing Laboratories, New York City, and 
assistant secretary, S. McK. Gray, Elec- 
trical Testing Laboratories, New York 
City. 

The larger groups of the work planned 
for early attention, and on most of which 
sub-committees have been organized and 
are actively at work, are the following: 

1. Mechanics, 


section committee 


structural engineering 
and testing materials. 
2. Hydraulics. 
3. Heat and thermodynamics. 
4. Photometry and illumination. 
5. Aeronautics. 


6. Mathematical symbols. 

7. Electrotechnical symbols and abbre- 
viations, including radio. 

The secretary of the sectional commit- 
tee will be pleased to receive the codpera- 
tion of interested organizations and 
persons specially interested in the general 
subject or one of the 
topics. 


sub-committee 
Groups of symbols or abbrevia- 
tions on these subjects, which have been 
proposed or adopted in various fields of 
engineering or industry, or other work 
within the scope of the sectional commit- 
, may be communicated to him. 
It will be realized that the whole of the 
ork before the sectional committee will 
quire participation of a great many 
terested individuals and groups and a 
ng time for its completion. The. present 
an is to concentrate upon those fields in 
vhich the need for unification is most 
‘essing or in which material that may 


underlie a future standard is already in 
existence, and can be readily put into 
study, circulation and formal 
adoption, by the sectional committee, by 
the sponsors, and finally by the American 
Engineering Standards Committee. 


form for 


Big P. B. X. Board in Automobile 
Association Building. 

The new building of California State 
Automobile Association in San _ Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has been equipped with one 
of the largest and most up-to-date pri- 
vate telephone communicating system in 
the city. It is the third largest installa- 
tion of its kind in San Francisco, being 
semi-mechanical in type and incorporat- 
ing the latest improvements in telephony. 
The three-section private branch exchange 
switchboard has 40 outside trunk lines 
and is at present connected with 137 sta- 
tions within the building. 

Being semi-mechanical in type, each 
telephone station within the building is 
equipped with a dial with which the call- 
ing party may connect himself directly 
with any other party connected with the 
P.B.X. with whom he desires to converse 


without the aid: of the operator. If an 
outside party is wanted, the calling 
party merely dials for the  oper- 


ator of the P.B.X., and asks for central 
or requests the operator to get his num- 
ber for him. All incoming calls pass 
through the P.B.X. switchboard and are 
supervised by the operator. They are 
received at the rate of almost one million 
per year. 

The switchboard is located next to the 
offices of the Free Emergency Road Ser- 
vice on the mezzanine floor, 


and never 











Semi-Mechanical P. B. X. in New Building 
of California State Automobile Association, 
Cne of the Largest in San Francisco. 
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Dispatcher for 
Answers Direct the Night Calls of Stranded 
Members of State Automobile Association. 


Emergency Road Service 


If a member’s car is stranded on 
the streets within the city limits of San 
Francisco and the driver calls Hemlock 
3400 after the regular force of operators 
has left 
direct 


sleeps. 


for the day, the call is taken 


from the switchboard by a dis- 
the accom- 


panying illustrations, for the Free Emer- 


patcher as shown in one of 


gency Road Service Department. He 
transmits the proper instructions to a 
trained “trouble-shooter” and in a few 


minutes one of the association’s yellow 
tow cars or motorcycles is “at the mem- 
ber’s service.” 


Illinois Exchange Gets Radio Re- 
ports; Transmits to Farm Lines. 

Use of his telephone equipment to bring 
the radio market reports to farmers on his 
lines who have no receiving sets is the 
method used by an Illinois telephone com- 
pany operator to render an extra service 
to his subscribers. 

E. A. Morgan, exchange manager of the 
Mount Pleasant Telephone Co., Mount 
Pleasant, Ill., explains his plan briefly as 
follows: 

“I have a radio installed in the tele- 
phone exchange and have a hook-up so 
that I can retransmit direct, or offset into 
the exchange board to all of our patrons 
at once. Furthermore, I am going to con- 
nect with other exchanges which are also 
interested in providing the same service. 

Right now we tune in on WLS, Chi- 
cago, daily at 11 o'clock standard time, so 
as to get complete market reports for our 
farmer customers.” 


Get More Toll Business by Show- 
ing Slowness of Mails. 

By Frank H. WILtiams. 
Nowdays, with competition what it is 
and with everything going at such a high 
rate of speed all the time, it is highly 
essential for the majority of 
houses to get the utmost 


into their transactions. 


business 
possible speed 


3ut when houses 
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rely too heavily on the mails for purposes 
of communication with customers at dis- 
tances, or for communication with repre- 
sentatives out on the road, there is an in- 
evitable slowness in such communications 
which has a bad effect on business. 

It is evident, then, that if there was a 
more general use of the long distance tele- 
phone by many business houses that now 
use mails instead of the telephone, these 
houses would be able to do more business 
and better business than is now the case. 
In this proposition, therefore, of showing 
how much faster the long distance tele- 
phone is than the mails, there is the best 
sort of an opportunity for the alert tele- 
phone company to put over some publicity 
which will be extremely helpful in build- 
ing more long distance business. 

And here are some suggestions as to 
how the telephone company can best cash 
in on the proposition: 

In the first place, get a map of the terri- 
tory in which the company is located. 
Draw a circle on this map with the com- 
pany’s town as the center of the circle; 
and let this circle include all the territory 
for a radius of, say, 50 miles from the 
city. 

The territory included in the circle is 
the territory from which the city in which 
the telephone company is located is likely 
to get the major portion of its out-of- 
town business; and it is evident that the 
speedier the communications the city has 
with this outlying territory, the more 
chances it has for getting a good volume 
of business for the territory. 

Now then, make notes of all the towns 
and villages in this 50-mile radius. Sup- 
pose a letter was mailed to the big city 
from any one of these smaller towns and 
villages in the 50-mile radius. How long 
would it take for the letter to get to the 
city and be delivered? 

This information can be very readily 
secured with just a little effort. By calling 
up the postmasters in the towns and vil- 
lages in the 50-mile radius the telephone 
company can find out just when mails are 
sacked and sent to the big city by either 
steam train, interurban electric lines or 
automobile bus. And by calling up the 
postmaster of the home town, it can be 
ascertained when the mails thus dispatched 
are received and how long after their re- 
ceipt the mails are delivered to the people 
to whom the various letters and packages 
are addressed. 

In this way it can be found, for instance, 
that in some town that is only 20 miles 
distant from the big city, if a letter is 
mailed after 3 o’clock today, it will not be 
delivered to its destination in the home 
town until the following afternoon’s 
delivery. 

Or it may even be discovered that there 
is no direct mail connection at all between 
some of the towns in the 50-mile radius 
and the home town. It may be found that 
the mails from these smaller towns have 
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to go first to the metropolis, about 100 
miles distant, and then be sent to the tele- 
phone company’s town. Which, of course, 
takes just that much more time. 

A little investigation of this sort would 
soon give the telephone company a com- 
plete and comprehensive survey of exactly 
what the situation is with regard to mail 
deliveries from towns in its territory. 

The next thing to do would be to get 
this information to the people and business 
houses of the home town and territory in 
such an interesting form that it would 
make everyone sit up and take notice and 
feel just that much more inclined to use 
the company’s long distance service. 


The information might, perhaps, be best 
presented in a booklet which could be 
called “Complete Mail Delivery Informa- 
tion for This Territory,” or something 
like that. The booklet could be divided 
into two sections; the first section devoted 
to a showing of the time taken in deliver- 
ing mail posted in the towns and villages 
to its destination in the telephone com- 
pany’s town; and the second section to 
showing how long was taken in delivering 
mail to the outside towns and villages 
when it was mailed in the home town. 

Of course, all this information should be 
presented in the simplest, most easily un- 
derstandable form. 

There should be a paragraph in the first 
section for each postoffice in the 50-mile 
radius, like this: 

“Brampton: Letters must be posted in 
Brampton before 11 a. m. in order to 
reach Hometown on the next morning’s 
delivery. Letters mailed after 11 a. m. 
will not reach Hometown until the fol- 
lowing afternoon’s delivery. Letters posted 
in Brampton on Saturdays are not deliv- 
ered in Hometown until the following 
Monday morning. Special deliveries are 
cnly faster by the difference between the 
regular Hometown delivery and messenger 
delivery. 

“Use the Hometown long distance serv- 
ice and save time and money.” 

And so on with the same sort of definite 
and specific information about all the other 
towns in the territory. 

In the second section there could be 
paragraphs for each town in this way: 

“Mail service—Hometown to Brampton. 

“All mail posted in Hometown before 
9 p. m. daily delivered in Brampton on the 
following morning’s delivery. Letters 
posted Saturday after 7 a. m. not delivered 
until the following Monday. 

“Get instant communication with Bramp- 
ton by using Hometown Long Distance 
Service.” 

And so on with all the other towns and 
villages in the territory. 

Once these booklets have been printed, 
the telephone company could distribute a 
supply of them to all the local concerns 
which have traveling salesmen covering the 
territory. Of course, the information con- 
tained in the booklets would be of im- 
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mense value to the salesmen in teiling them 
just when they should mail letters to their 
employers so as to make sure that the 
letters would be delivered with the utmost 
possible speed. 

The booklets also could be advertised as 
being given free to everyone who was 
enough interested to call for them. 

All this would be a real service ren- 
dered by the telephone company, and so 
would make it just that much stronger 
with the very people who are most likely 
to use its long distance service. And by 
constantly calling the company’s long dis- 
tance service to the attention of jobbing 
houses, wholesalers, salesmen, etc., it is 
certain that the telephone company would 
greatly increase its long distance patronage. 


Direction From Which Static 
Disturbances Come Important. 
The only practical method thus far dis- 

covered of reducing atmospheric disturb- 

ances of static in radiotelegraphy or teleph- 
ony in any marked degree, at a given 
frequency, is that of undirectional recep- 
tion; that is, by using some form of an- 
tenna or antenna system which receives 
more strongly from one direction than 
from another, says Dr. L. W. Austin. 

Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of 

Commerce. 

Well-known forms of such systems are 
the Beverage or wave antenna used ex- 
tensively by the Radio Corp. of America 
for transoceanic reception, and the older 
but more convenient, though somewhat 
less effective, combination of aerial and 
coil antenna (loop). 

Unidirectional reception is useful when- 
ever the static does not come from too 
nearly the same direction as the station 
being received. By such means, the ratio 
of signal can often be made from 10 to 20 
times better than on a simple antenna. 

In choosing the site of a receiving sta- 
tion, it is of great importance, therefore, 
to discover the prevailing static direction 
and its changes during different seasons of 
the year. In a paper presented by Dr. 
Austin before the American Institute of 
Radio Engineers, measurements made at 
Colon and Balboa, at the opposite ends of 
the Panama Canal, on the changes in static 
direction from February to November 
1925, are described. 

The results indicate that during the dry 
season (January, February and March) 
while the sun is in the south, the stati 
comes from the southeast at both stations 
During the rest of the year the local static 
from the low mountain chain running alons 
the isthmus seems to produce most of th: 
radio disturbance. This causes prevailin: 


me 


southerly or southeasterly static at Color 


and northerly or ncethwesterly static 
Balboa. 

For reception from the United State 
this should give Colon quite an advantag: 


‘over Balboa as @ receiving site durin 


most of the year. 

















“Bigsest Little City in L[linois” 


Aledo, [ll., Living Up to Its Slogan With a Telephone Saturation of 100 
Instruments to Each 275 of Population—Story of Company Starting as Mutual 
in 1908 and Now Serving 1230 Subscribers—Its New Building and Switchboard 


By R. W. Glaser, 


Representative of Kellogg-Switchboard & Supply Co. in Northern Illinois 


A saturation of 100 telephones to each 
275 of its population may not establish a 


record, but claims have been made on 
lesser accomplishments. 
Patrick O’Day and his associates in 


the Peoples Telephone Co., of Aledo, IIl., 
believe that this saturation and the pros- 
perity of the company are due in a large 


measure to “Service.” As Mr. O’Day 
puts it, they have built not only for the 
present, but for the future; and their 


plant providing for three times as many 
telephones as they now have in service is 
a result of their sincere faith in the future 
of their community. 

Aledo, with a the 
Little City in Illinois” is the county seat of 


slogan of “Biggest 


Mercer county and in the heart of the 
corn belt.” It is surrounded by pros- 
perous farms with rich black soil. Hun- 


of cars of fat hogs, prime steers, 
and other live stock, pass through it annu- 
ally to help feed the nations of the world. 
Poultry to the tune of $1,000,000 is han- 


dled annually. 


dreds 


In addition to the agricultural prosper- 
ity of the community, there is a_ brick 
vard with an output of 75,000 bricks a 


day. There are three banks—one state 


and two national—a fine high school, a 





military school with 100 
students, six churches, a 
country club and _ various 
other clubs and fraternal 
organizations. Two well- 
equipped tourist camps wel- 
come the visitor. All in all, 
Aledo is one of those pros- 
perous hustling county-seat 
towns which form the back- 
bone of the Middle West. 
The Peoples Telephone 
Co. was organized as a mu- 
1908, and 
gradually absorbed compe- 
The company 
grown until it now serves 


Add dada dh Ad 


tual company in 


tition. has 











1,230 subscribers, of which 
380 are in the country. <A 
large part of the plant is in 
cable and a program is being 


A View of the Terminal 


carried out 
by which cable will eventually replace all 
open-wire leads. 

In 1922, after 14 years of operating in 
rented quarters, the exchange and office 
were moved into a building owned by the 
company and on Saturday, February 25, 
the cut-over was made to a new Kellogg 
service switchboard in 25 minutes without 
a single case of trouble. 

The 


Kellogg. service 








_ | switchboard is a four-posi- 

tion full feature board, hav- 
ing two local, one rural and 
one toll position. 

Cord circuits in local posi- 
the following 
Multiple line 


lamp distribution ; non-inter- 


tions have 


features: 


ference (one 


operator only 


Room Showing Main Frame, 
Relay Racks and Power Board. 


can serve calling subscribers) ; secret serv- 
ice; keyless listening ; answered calls auto- 
audible 
multiple busy test on calling cord; opera- 
tor’s automatic cut-off (when calling plug 
is inserted); individual 
monic automatic ringing on calling cord; 


matically registered (peg count) ; 


four-party har- 
revertive ringing tone to the calling sub- 
scriber; ringing controlled by calling sub- 
scriber; ringing tripped during the silent 
period; dark keyshelf; positive supervision 
(lighted lamps on keyshelf always have 
definite meaning to operator); and _ in- 
stantaneous disconnect on answering cord 
and line lamp recall. 

The personnel of the company consists of 
Patrick O’Day, president and 
W. K. Wells, vice-president ; Emil Ander- 


manager ; 


The directors 


Wells, J. A. 


son, secretary and treasurer. 


of the company are J. A. 





Rear View of 
Switchboard 

of the People’s 
Telephone Co., 
Aledo, Iill., 
Showing 
Cabling and 
Cord Circuit 
Equipment. 





Power Board 
and Control 
Equipment. 
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3ell, W. and 


Charles Pfitzenmoer. 


Becford, Geo. K. Wells, 
The company employs two linemen, a 
chief and eight 


operators including one for night service. 


operator, an assistant, 

Mr. O’Day reports that since the instal- 
lation of the present switchboard equip- 
ment, the subscribers have been more than 
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be added, according to Manager Hooker. 
Telephone distribution throughout Lure- 
mont, the initial residential areas upon the 
shores of Lake Lure now nearing com- 
pletion, will be made by means of under- 
ground cables and interior block work. 
Approximately 25 miles of open wire 
will be included in the initial installation, 
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Four-Position Ketlogg Service Switchboard of the Peoples Telephone Co., Aledo, 


Hl. 


Which Supplies Telephone Service to 1,230 Subscribers. 


delighted with the service and there has 
been a growth of 150 telephones. The 
management of the Peoples Telephone Co. 
is to be congratulated for the fine program 
of development and service to the com- 
munity with its resulting growth. 


New North Carolina Town Being 
Given Telephones. 

Establishment of the Lake Lure Tele- 
phone Co., near Chimney Rock, 26 miles 
southeast of Asheville, N. C., has brought 
to an isolated community means of rapid 
communication that heretofore have sadly 
handicapped the entire section. 

With S. V. Hooker, an experienced 
man, as manager, the present installation 
includes a 100-pair cable to serve the vil- 
lage of Chimney Rock. Approximately 
150 subscribers have already made appli- 
cation for telephone connections upon the 
original installations, Mr. Hooker asserts. 

Upon completion of the new Lake Lure 
administration building in Lake Lure, 
North Carolina’s newest town, there will 
be installed by the end of September a 
main switchboard of 240 lines capacity. 
At Lake Lure Inn, to be completed about 
September 1, there will also be installed 
an 80-line 


switchboard. Three pay sta- 


tions have been installed in the village of 
Chimney Rock and three more will soon 


making connection with the long distance 
toll service of the Southern Bell to Ashe- 
ville, to Hendersonville, and to Ruther- 
fordton. 

One of the unusual features of the sys- 
tem will be the installation of a submarine 
cable in Lake Lure for a distance of about 
134 miles, so that subscribers upon the 
north shore may have the benefit of tele- 
phone service. 

The present installation provides a num- 
ber of field telephone sets for the use of 
fire wardens and lookouts stationed at 
strategic mountain elevations throughout 
the 8,400-acre estate at Chimney Rock. 

A novel pay will 
stalled upon the very top of the famous 
Chimney Rock itself, a massive granite 
monolith towering aloft as high as a 14- 


station soon be in- 


story skyscraper, and visited during the 
last two years by more than 75,000 per- 
sons. 

Since the dread chestnut blight has al- 
ready attacked the heavy chestnut stands 
of this region, every effort is being made 
to salvage as many telephone poles as pos- 
sible from the Lake Lure estate property 
itself. This work is being handled under 
the supervision of Thomas W. Alexander, 
experienced forester, who has served with 
both the state and federal governments in 
Western North Carolina. 
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Telephones in the Tropics Over- 
come All Difficulties. 

From North Borneo comes proof that 
the difficulties of telephonic communication 
in tropical countries are not insurmountable. 

One of the first public exchanges to be 
installed under bad tropical conditions was 
the automatic exchange at Sandakan, where 
the annual humidity averages 77 per cent. 
It was naturally anticipated that troubles 
would arise from the effect of the damp 
and heat. The annual report on the work- 
ing of the department of Posts, Tele- 
graphs and Telephones of North Borneo 
states, however : 

“The relays were the first indication of 
the effect of the climate, and with the 
assistance of the makers (Siemens Bros. 
of Woolwich) the minor faults that de- 
veloped were speedily overcome by slight 
alterations in the circuits, and no further 
trouble has arisen in this connection. 

“A defective cable gave some trouble, 
but since this section has been cut out, and 
additional precautions taken against damp, 
the exchange has given a service equalled 
by few, and of such clearness, rapidity and 
reliability that nothing better could be 
desired.” 


Long Distance Lines Under 
Construction in China. 

A contract for the installation of a long 
distance telephone system was entered into 
between the Tientsin-Pukow Railway Ad- 
ministration and a French firm early in 
July, 1925, and was approved in August 
of the same year by the Chinese Ministry 
of Communications for a long distance 
telephone line between Shanghai and 
Tientsin, the latter of which is the port 
for Peking, China. The distance is 860 


miles. 
The estimated cost of materials re- 
quired for the installation amounted to 


U. S. $916,300, and was to be paid by the 
administration in installments. In August 
and September, 1925, a sum of $439,824 
was paid to the firm. Principally due to 
sharp decreases in revenue, the adminis- 
tration was unable to pay the third in- 
stallment of $70,192.20 when it became 
due, but it asked the ministry to make 
arrangements with the post office authori- 
ties to advance every month as_ from 
December last a sum of $15,000 (Chinese 
currency) from their receipts to the 
3anque de L’Indo-China in Tientsin until 
the traffic of the line had been fully re- 
stored. This was done. 

Work on the Naking-Changchow section 
of the system was scheduled to commenc 
on October 9, 1925, but owing to local dis- 
turbances, actual operation has been de 
layed. At present all the materials have 
arrived in Shanghai, and are lying on th 
wharfs there. As soon as the hostiliti 
on the Tientsin-Pukow line cease, work is 
“expected to be continued without furth=: 
delay. 
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aie BORN at Shrewsbury in 1809, Charles Darwin 

devoted almost the whole of his existence 
to a study of the origin of life. In the process, 
. I he evolved a theory which, although daring 
i and original, still awaits confirmation. 























ie La ad By way of contrast, a latter-day problem 
involving deep mental processes of a like 
calibre was that of rapid and reliable com- 
munication. 


The evolution of A. T. M. (Strowger) Auto- 
matic Telephony from the simple theory and 
early'experiments of Almon B. Strowger, has 
however, materialized in hundreds of success- 
ful installations the world over. 
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When writing to Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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When writing to Autc~atice Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY, 
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Fispeaking republic of Haiti, under the administration of 
States Navy, is making noteworthy progress in the 
atig its internal affairs and the utilization of its natural re- 

ind coffee raising has received considerable impetus and the 
olf and other similar products are increasing at a rapid rate. 
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thital and principal seaport of this island nation, Port au 
ocga very advantageous position fat the head of an exten- 
Jotected harbor. Old and quaint as this city is in many 
, phonic communication facilities are of the finest, since 
vefely by Strowger Automatic equipment, produced by the 
ic telephone manufacturing organization. 
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Government officials have expressed 
themselves as being highly pleased with 
the service and customer satisfaction is 
such that increasing demands have neces- 
sitated the placing of orders for consider- 
able additional automatic equipment. 
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Automatic Electric Ime. 


Factory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren Street 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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The Financial Side of Companies 


Items of Interest Regarding Financial Matters of Independent and Bell 






Telephone Companies—Facts and Figures from Annual Reports Show Healthy 
Growth of Industry and Improved Demand for Securities on Part of Public 


Summary of Class A Company 
Financial Statistics for May. 
The summary of monthly reports for 
May, 1926, of 71 Class A telephone com- 
panies as compiled by the bureau of statis- 
tics of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion appears on this page. 

The report ‘reveals the total telephone 
operating revenues of the companies to be 
$72,363,953, an increase of 11.5 per cent 
over the corresponding month in 1925. 
Operating expenses totaled $23,410,252, 
a net increase of 9.5 per cent. The oper- 
ating income, $16,847,351, shows an _ in- 
crease of 13.8 per cent. The ratio of ex- 
penses to revenue is 67.65 per cent, a 
decrease of 1.22 per cent. 


Santa Monica Bay Company 
Shows Handsome Increase. 

The net earnings of the Santa Monica 
Bay Telephone Co., Santa Monica, Calif., 
for the first six months of 1926 show a 21 
per cent gain over the same period last 
year according to a recent announcement. 
Earnings were as follows: 

Gross earnings amounted to $215,019.93, 
as compared with $175,980.43 a year ago, 
while operating expenses gained but 
slightly, being $88,563.30 and $75,843.57 
last year. Net earnings increased from 
$102,136.86 to $126,456.64. Final net earn- 
ings for 1926 were $88,484.40, as against 
$72,720.77 for the first six months of 1925. 

The company is now constructing a 
four-story class A steel-frame reinforced- 


concrete building at 157 Marine avenue, 
Ocean Park, and it is anticipated that this 

- building will be completed about October 1, 
at which time the general offices will be 
moved to the new location. 

The territory served by the company, 
Santa Monica, Ocean Park, Venice, Brent- 
wood, Sawtelle, Westwood, Ocean Park 
Heights, Playa del Rey and other territory 
adjacent thereto, has been evidencing a 
marked growth as indicated by the num- 
ber of installed telephones which have in- 
creased from 6,000 to over 11,000 in the 

' last two years. 


Chesapeake Company Shows In- 
crease in Maryland Revenue. 

Total revenues of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. for June were 
$983,551.61, against $908,910.40 for June, 
1925, an increase of $74,641.21, according 
to the monthly statement recently filed 
with the Maryland Public Service Com- 
mission. For the six months ended June 
30, total revenues were $5,795,099.23, 
against $5,452,212.33 for the corresponding 
six months a year ago, a gain of $342,- 
886.90. 

Total telephone expenses in June were 
$765,888.69, against $755,851.40 in June, 
1925, an increase of $10,007.29. For six 
months, expenses totaled $4,559,776.66, an 
increase of $179,252.42. 

Net telephone revenues in June were 
$217,662.92, against $153,059 in June, 1925, 
an increase of $64,603.92. 


For the six-month period net was $1,- 
235,422.57, increase of $163,534.08. Net 
telephone revenues for 12 months ended 
June 30, were $2,201,062.92, equivalent to 
5.97 per cent on the average of the tele- 
phone property for that period. 


Northwestern Bell Report Reflects 
Effect of Nebraska Increase. 

The semi-annual report of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. of the busi- 
ness done in Nebraska gives a good line 
on the effect of the increased rates that 
the federal court permitted the company 
to put into effect a little over a year ago. 
It will be remembered that the Bell had 
asked for an increase in 1922 on both ex- 
change and toll rates. 

The state railway commission granted 
the toll increase but, instead of increasing 
exchange tariffs, cut off the 10 per cent 
surcharge that remained of the wartime 
schedule. Before it became effective the 
Bell went into the federal court and, by 
proving its case, received permission to 
put in such rates as would yield a reason- 
able return on its investment, subject to 
later revision by the commission. 

The .capitalization of the Northwestern 
is not divided between the states so as to 
give the proportion applicable to Nebraska, 
but the number of stations in Nebraska is 
19 per cent of the total, and the total 
capitalization is 65 millions. The fixed 
capital for Nebraska is $20,182,707, while 
the average plant in service is $19,700,885. 
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H36 Central Office Protector 


is designed to protect circuits where heat coils are 
not required. The fuses and lightning arrester 
carbons are mounted on metal plates of the same 
length as those used for our Central Office Heat 
Coil Protectors and may be mounted on Main 
Frames which are also carrying heat coil pro- 
tectors. 


Fuses are held securely and with positive con- 
tact by our patented nickel silver clips. Standard 
carbons, one plain and one grooved and “U” shape 
celluloids .005 inch thick are provided. 


This protector is furnished with wood or com- 
position fuses of 1 ampere capacity, composition 
fuses being necessary where it is desired to meet 
the Underwriters’ requirements. 


_ Full information on request 


COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY 


2700 Southport Ave. CHICAGO 














When writing to Cook Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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The. company’s report shows that the 
total net earnings to average plant in 
service during the last six months under 
the new rates were 5.94 per cent as com- 
pared with 5.28 under the old rates for 
the first six months of 1925. The actual 
increase in gross revenue is $210,880 for 


the six months and the increase in net 
earnings is $77,336. 
The report shows that exchange 


revenues for the six months were $2,091,- 
459, for toll, $672,411 (increase, $34,362) 
and miscellaneous, $109,850 (increase, 
$10,618) a total of $2,873,720, an increase 
of $255,860. 

The total telephone expenses were $2,- 
274,655, an increase of $117,934, leaving 
net earnings of $599,072, an increase of 
$77,336. Principal items of expense were: 
Maintenance, $450,862 (increase $20,520) ; 
traffic, $591,836 (increase $12,733); com- 
mercial, $234,353 (increase $14,856); gen- 
eral, $89,492 (increase, $10,764); depre- 


ciation, $523,973 (increase, $10,350) ; 
license revenue, $113,131 (decrease $7,- 
211); and taxes, $286,488 (increase 
$112,009). 


The average number of stations in serv- 
ice is 105,188, a decrease of 1,859. The av- 
erage revenue per station per month was 
$4,553, compared with $4,075, and the av- 
erage net per month 94.9 cents compared 
with 81.2 cents. The total telephone op- 
erating revenue to average fixed capital 
and construction work in progress was 
28.47 as compared with 26.48; mainte- 
nance to average plant in service, 4.58 per 
cent as compared with 4.446. 





Boom in Number of Telephones in 
Florida in Late Years. 

Telephone stations in Florida totaled 
131,601 at the end of 1925, compared with 
109,630 in 1924 and 91,223 in 1923, accord- 
ing to the annual report of A. B. Greene, 
telephone engineer for the Florida Rail- 
road Commission. 

Mr. considers the increase in 
telephone service and equipment to be an 
excellent barometer of development, and 
his statistics reveal a steady and continu- 
ous growth in Florida during the last dec- 
ade. 

There are now 103 telephones per 1,000 
population in Florida, compared with 130 
per 1,000 population in the United States 
in 1922, and with 14 per 1,000 population 
1902, Mr. 


Greene 


in Florida in according to 
Greene’s report. 

“The companies during the 
past vear have been carrying out a big 
program of reconstruction and extension 


telephone 


work to meet the increasing demands for 
service and conditions,” Mr. 
Greene reported. “Large sums have been 
invested in buildings and switchboards.” 
Owing to the unusual labor situation the 
larger companies are installing automatic 
switching machinery, and the heavy in- 
vestments in these switchboards makes it 


changing 
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necessary to construct fireproof buildings. 
In consequence of this higher investment, 
it has been found necessary to readjust 
the schedule of rates in a number of cases 
in order to give a return which will make 
it possible for the companies to attract 
further capital to meet the increas.ng de- 
mands for service. 

The following table was made up from 
the annual statements of telephone sta- 
tions which the telephone companies are 
required to report to the commission each 
year. 


Number of Per cent 
Year. Telephone stations. Increase. 
1918 50,704 9.4 
1919 56,002 12.3 
1920 62,936 hw 
1921 72,583 9.6 
1922 79,900 14.1 
1923 91,223 20.1 
1924 109,630 20.0 
1925 131,601 20.1 


These figures do not indicate that there 
have been any violent fluctuations, but on 
the contrary, a steady upward trend; in 
fact, the progress has been so steady that 
a forecast for some years ahead could be 
safely made from these figures. 
Southern Bell Company’s State- 

ment for Six Months. 

The statement of Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., for six months 
ended June 30, 1926, shows net income of 
$3,345,143 after taxes and interest charges. 

The consolidated income account, in- 
cluding earnings of Cumberland Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., for six months ended 
June 30, 1926, follows: 











DORM TOVEMME oiccciedecscun $23,892,126 
Expenses and taxes......... 19,391,391 
OO OE ee 1,155,592 
Net MCOME 24.6.2. 0 00000 $ 3,345,143 
rrr re sree 2,844,325 
Surplus 500,818 


jc ehennencke nen $ 


Swedish Telegraph Report Shows 
Increased Telephone Use. 

According to the annual report just pub- 
lished by the Swedish Telegraph Adminis- 
tration, the number of telephone stations 
in use throughout the country in 1925 
amounted to approximately 434,594, or 
about 72 instruments to every 1,000 in- 
habitants (Stockholm 282 per 1,000 in- 
habitants). The total number of conver- 
sations recorded amounted to 640,318,200 
in 1925, compared with 609,843,400 in 1924, 
showing an increase of 5 per cent. 

The number of subscribers to the state 
system also increased from 338,187 to 
352,722. The number of individuals em- 
ployed in the telegraph administration 
totaled 15,041 (including 9,800 women), 
being an increase of 218 compared with 
1924. 

At the end of the year there were 4,593 
telephone offices in Sweden, compared with 
4.477 at the end of 1924, and the total 
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length of the state conductors amounted 
to 817,162 kilometres; telegraph lines 
totaled 44,850 kilometres (excluding rail- 
ways). 

The gross receipts of the telegraph 
administration were, from telephones: kr. 
69,397,629; from telegraphs: kr. 7,938,486; 
from rents: kr. 2,315,350; from wireless: 
kr. 2,033,703. Total, kr. 81,685,168. 


Results of Six Months Operations 
of Northwestern Bell. 

Net earnings of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. increased $835,801 during 
the first six months of 1926 as compared 
with the similar period for 1925, but total 
expenses increased $837,515, leaving a de- 
crease of $1,214. The revenues were: Ex- 
change, $9,674,343 (increase, $493,028) ; 
toll, $3,973,446 (increase, $320,741); mis- 
cellaneous, $342,647 (increase, $22,083). 

Operating expenses were $5,658,164 (in- 
crease, $251,680): maintenance, $2,082,- 
516 (increase, $81,377); depreciation, $2,- 
168,428 (increase, $63,416) ; taxes, $1,140,- 
817 (increase, $440,542). Total expenses, 
$11,049,816 (increase, $837,015), leaving a 
net of $2,940,512, a decrease of $1,214. 

The retirement of large obligations to 
the parent Bell company and the issuance 
of additional stock are reflected in the in- 
terest payments, which were but $87,375, a 
decrease of $415,723, leaving net returns, 
including sundry earnings, of $428,115, an 
increase in net of $390,961. Dividends on 
preferred stock of $53,555 were paid for 
the first time, while dividends on common 
were $2,600,000, an increase of $457,000. 
The common paid 8 per cent. Undivided 
profits were $627,697, a decrease of 
$119,594. 

The average plant in service has in- 
creased over 2'%4 millions to $86,228,877, 
while the average number of stations in- 
creased from 547,228 to 554,992. Average 
capital obligations are now $69,562,000, 
while the capital stock is 65 millions. 

The average revenue per station was 
$4,201, compared with $4,006, and the net 
88.3 cents, compared with 89.6 cents. 

The total telephone revenue to average 
plant in service was 31.87, as compared 
with 30.90 per cent; operating expenses to 
telephone revenue, 40.44, compared with 
41.10; telephone expenses to telephone 
revenue increased from 77.64 to 78.98, 
maintenance from 4.78 to 4.83. 

The result of the operations are shown 
in the percentages of return. Net tele- 
phone earnings to average plant in service 
decreased from 7.03 per cent to 6.82, net 
earnings to average capital obligations in- 
creased from 9.66 to 9.67; while the return 
to the common stock, after payment of 
preferred dividends, was 9.93 per cent 
compared to 10.42. The total stations in 
service July 1 were 555,842, a gain since 
December of 4,840. There are 924,349 con- 
necting . stations, total of 
1,450,191. 
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1,200 pair 10 lb. air space Telephone Cable 3} in. dia. 
as made at our Cable Works, Prescot, England 


B. I. Telephone Cables are giving 
highly satisfactory service in many 
parts of the world. Their low con- 
ductor resistance and low electrostatic 
capacity conduce to high speaking 
efficiency. 


BRITISH INSULATED CABLES 


LIMITED 


Cable Makers and Electrical Engineers 


PRESCOT, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 





When writing to British Insulated Cables, please mention TELEPHONY. 











The Keeping of Collections in Shape 


Employes Should Be Experienced—Collection Routine Consistent and Uni- 
form—Courtesy and Diplomacy Employed—Lasting 
lector—Disputed Charges—Accounting Feature of 


By Lloyd B. Schlag, 


Respect for the Col- 
System Fundamental 


Commercial Department, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., Topeka, Kans. 


The subject of collections is always a 
delicate one, as the average subscriber is 
likely to view any attempt made to change 
his method of making payments, or any 
suggestions in that connection, as a reflec- 
tion on either his business methods or 
financial standing. Considerable diplomacy 
is necessary in the handling of collection 
work, and no effort should be spared to 
satisfy a subscriber as to the reasonable- 
ness of collection practices. 

It should be the policy of every com- 
pany to obtain reasonable prompt collec- 
tions of its revenue, to reduce to a mini- 
mum the possible losses through uncol- 
lectible items, and at the same time to 
recognize its obligations to the public by 
keeping expenses at a minimum and by 
éliminating undue discrimination. 

The purpose of any collection practice 
is to establish methods which will assist 
in the prompt collection of revenue, re- 
duce the uncollectible accounts to a mini- 
mum; and, at tke same time, cause the 
least possible adverse effect on public rela- 
tions and to increase the good will which 
it is always desirable to maintain with 
subscribers and the general public. In the 
attainment of these desired conditions, a 
proper balance must be maintained between 
cost and results. 

The large number of accounts which 
must be handled at regular intervals, makes 
it necessary that the company’s policy, in 
respect to the collection of revenue due 
from subscribers, shall be clearly and defi- 
nitely outlined for the guidance of all em- 
ployes engaged in this branch of the tele- 
phone business. 

Due to the great amount of detail work 
which must be performed in the efficient 
handling of accounts, it is also necessary 
that collection routines be established that 
are consistent and uniform, but sufficiently 
flexible to meet varying conditions at dif- 
ferent exchanges. There are certain por- 
collection routine, especially 
those in regard to the accounting features 
which should be adhered to closely. 


tions of a 


The collection policy, as stated, is merely 
a guide, and it is necessary for the em- 
ploye, when dealing with individual sub- 
scribers, to use his best judgment in order 
The prin- 
cipal factor in keeping collections in shape 
is the amount of individual effort put into 


to obtain satisfactory results. 


the work by the collection employes, and 
the attitude of both the local and super- 
visory employes toward the work. 

The collection work probably offers the 


most frequent source of contact between 
the business office of the telephone com- 
pany and its patrons, and the opportunity 
for the establishment of good public rela- 
tions through this branch of the work is 
almost unlimited. 

There is still a fairly general impression 
in the minds of the people that public util- 
ity companies are arbitrary and unyielding, 
and the average patron approaches the 
business office of the telephone company 
in that frame of mind. A_ cheerful 
“Good morning’; a “Good afternoon” ac- 
companied with a smile, and “Thank you” 








Those Who Impress the Tele- 

phone Public. 

It is those out in the field—those who 
are doing that everyday work of the 
business—who are best situated to im- 
press on the public our wholesome per- 
sonality and our purpose to do a good 
job. 

Keep in good-will and good-nature 
and we, as an organization, will show 
the world something big, something use- 
ful, for the good of mankind.—J. T. 
Moran, president, Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Co. 








following receipt of payment will do much 
te build up a feeling of respect and admir- 
ation on the part of the public towards the 
telephone company. Courteous and pains- 
taking efforts on the part of the collection 
employes in the handling of complaints 
concerning charges for service, either’ by 
prompt acknowledgement of error, where 
error exists, and immediate adjustment of 
the charge, or carefully stated reasons why 
it is felt the charge as made is correct, will 
make many friends. 

One of the most frequent sources ot 
complaint from subscribers involves cases 
of disputed charges, the settlement of 
which has been delayed, and these cases 
often occur after the patron has been ad- 
vised that an adjustment will be made. 
The employe handling such cases should 
that the subscribers’ accounts are 
promptly credited. 

Quite often an employe fails to handle 
an adjustment promptly, and frequently 
forgets it entirely. This makes it neces- 
sary for the subscriber to again take the 
matter up with the business office. Unless 
the same employe is talked to, it is neces- 
sary for a second employe to investigate 
the case, and this time it is likely to be 
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see 


more difficult to obtain the facts neces- 
sary to handle the adjustment properly. 
Such instances are irritating to the public, 
are injurious to public relations, and delay 
collection of the revenue. 

All employes who are responsible for the 
handling of collections with subscribers 
must have a proper understanding of the 
collection policy of his company, and a 
thorough knowledge of the relationship ex- 
isting between the company and its patrons. 
This policy, if properly understood and ex- 
plained, cannot be objected to by the 
patrons because it is founded upon a de- 
sire to protect the interest of the average 
telephone user, and the benefits of that 
policy finally accrue to the telephone user 
rather than to the telephone company. 

Of course, it is not meant that every 
slow-paying subscriber must be given a 
detailed story on the necessity of minimiz- 
ing the uncollectible accounts of a utility, 
but it is important that the real funda- 
mental reasons why the company must 
have a collection routine, and the reasons 
why the telephone business differs from 
the general run of business, be kept con- 
stantly in mind when talking to subscribers. 


The early collection of accounts places 
funds at the disposal of the company with 
which to pay salaries and wages, bills for 
supplies and other expenses incident to the 
conduct of business. It reduces the amount 
of working capital needed, and results in a 
reduced capital account and, consequently, 
decreased interest or dividend requirements. 

The only actual revenue losses of im- 
portance for which the patrons of the 
company are responsible, are the amounts 
which are finally charged off as uncol- 
lectible, nearly all of which charges come 
from final accounts. The prompt collec- 
tion of current accounts will reduce the 
amount of final accounts, and in that way 
reduce the amounts which are eventually 
charged off. 

If the working capital required is kept 
to a minimum, and the losses through un- 
collectible accounts are reduced, the cost 
of providing telephone service is corre- 
spondingly decreased, which results in 
lower rates for telephone service. In this 
respect the patrons of the telephone com- 
pany receive the benefits of a sound collec 
tion policy. 

From a public relations standpoint, ther« 
is a further advantage in the prompt col 
lection of accounts. Careless collection 
treatment and the extension of credit fo: 
periods of unnecessary length, create 
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feeling of distrust in respect to the tele- 
phone management, and may easily result 
in a suspicion on the part of patrons that 
the business must be unduly profitable. The 
honest, well-meaning telephone patron has 
a wholesome respect for a company which, 
on its part, provides prompt, adequate tele- 
phone service, and requires the patron on 
his part to make prompt payment of tele- 
phone bills. 

Every telephone man probably realizes 
the need for and advantage of keeping col- 
lections in shape, but just how to keep 
them in shape is another question. A 
mere realization of the need will not do the 
job, and neither will a collection routine 
by itself accomplish the desired results. 
There is no other way to keep collections 
in shape except through eternal vigilance 
and everlasting keeping at it, not only by 
putting forth a constant and continuing 
effort to collect the accounts, but a constant 
effort to educate the patrons to the need 
and desirability for prompt voluntary pay- 
ment of their bills. 

If the lines of least resistance were fol- 
lowed, collections would be kept in shape 
by the arbitrary denial or discontinuance 
of service in every case where an account 
remained unpaid on a certain date. The 
general practice of arbitrarily discontinu- 
ing service would probably result in the 
current practically all ac- 
counts. However, the result of such a 
practice upon public relations would be 
disastrous. 

Here enters the need for a proper bal- 
ance between collection results and public 
The ‘“denial-of-service” prac- 
tice is a most dangerous weapon, and re- 
quires very careful handling on the part ot 
collection employes. Every “denial-of- 
service” order contains potential trouble 
from a public relations and a_ political 
angle; consequently all such orders should 
be carefully scrutinized by the manager or 
other responsible employes of the company. 
Denial of service should, in general, only 
be used as a protection of company revenue 


collection of 


relations. 


rather than as a means of forcing payment 
for telephone service already rendered. 

The collection employes should watch 
every account carefully and apply treat- 
ment promptly and firmly, but always in a 
courteous manner. Those accounts involv- 
ing patrons of doubtful credit should be 
given the most careful attention and, in 
cases where there is need for it, collec- 
tion efforts applied at dates earlier than 
those ordinarily followed. 

There are frequent cases where requests 
for extension of credit are made by people 
of good standing and of sound credit 
whose paying habits are ordinarily good, 
and the telephone manager should be just 
as quick to grant reasonable requests of 
this character as to insist upon prompt 
payment in doubtful cases. 

In dealing with subscribers on collec- 
tions, the telephone company should always 
assume that they intend to pay their bills, 
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and that any failure to do so, have been 
occasioned by neglect, or by some un- 
usual circumstances. Statements made to 
subscribers by collection employes should 
always be guided by that thought. As a 
rule, subscribers intend to pay their bills, 
and it is not good policy to deal with a 
large number of subscribers of good pay- 
ing habits, in the same manner as is neces- 
sary to deal with the occasional one of 
poor paying habits. 

It is always necessary, of course, to 
keep in mind the cost involved in the work 
of handling subscribers’ accounts, but in 
most of the smaller exchanges this work 
can be done to almost any extent necessary 
without additional expense. In the larger 
offices, however, careful consideration 
should be given’ the question of cost and 
a proper relationship maintained between 
results and expenses. In determining the 
value of collection efforts involved in the 
handling of current accounts, consideration 
should be given to the effect of this work 
upon the cost of handling final accounts, 








Successful Accomplishment. 
There is no easy road or short-cut 
to success. It means constant hard 
work and saving, and many sacrifices, 
but it is really worth them all through 
the ultimate feeling of accomplishment 
and the ‘lasting happiness which it 
brings to its possessor—Andrew W. 

Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. 











and revenue losses occurring as a result of 
the latter. 

In the handling of accounts of patrons 
of doubtful credit, it should always be kept 
in mind that it is more difficult to collect 
charges for two months’ service or three 
months’ service than it is to collect charges 
for one month’s service. The extension of 
credit for long periods, or failure to follow 
up accounts in such cases may frequently 
result in the accumulation of charges 
which amount to more than the patron can 
pay, and result in the loss of a telephone 
and the charging off of ali or a part of the 
subscriber’s account. 


The nature of the telephone business is 
such that the telephone company must deal 
with subscribers of practically all classes, 
and extend to them credit in order to prop- 
erly carry on the business. There are sub- 
scribers in every exchange to whom it 
would not be good business policy to ex- 
tend credit beyond a very limited period, 
and there are other subscribers of un- 
doubted credit and responsibility to whom 
special consideration should be extended in 
the handling of their accounts. 

There is still a third group, which con- 
stitutes a large portion of the subscribers 
at every exchange, who because of their 
customary practice in such matters, pay 
their bills regularly and voluntarily during 
the month in which they are rendered, and 
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who would continue to do so whether or 
not collection treatment were applied. This 
class is the one in which, when the col- 
lection millennium has arrived, all of the 
telephone company’s patrons will have 
placed themselves. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the element of respect which the 
company’s patrons must have for it in the 
matter of collections. In the first place, 
any customer respects the man who col- 
lects what is due him, but there are various 
grades of respect. One kind of respect is 
held for the forceful, strong-arm collector, 
but that kind of respect is of little value. 
The most lasting respect which can be se- 
cured is the kind which comes from sell- 
ing the slow-paying subscriber the need of 
paying his bills, and why they should be 
paid promptly. 

Any reasonable person will recognize 
that a company cannot continue to operate 
successfully if it fails to collect the money 
that it is rightly entitled to. It must also 
be admitted that from 15 to 20 days after 
the bills are rendered is certainly a liberal 
period of time for paying the bills. If 
bills remain unpaid after that period of 
time, the telephone company must take such 
action as is considered necessary to obtain 
collection of its revenue, but in doing this, 
it must be accomplished in such a way as 
not to cause any ill-feeling on the part of 
its subscribers. 

The most difficult job in respect to ac- 


_ tual collection results is in the handling 


of final accounts. If the amount outstand- 
ing in current accounts is kept to a mini- 
mum, this of course reduces the amount 
of the final accounts. It is not practicable, 
however, to collect all accounts currently, 
and the company cannot avoid individual 
final accounts which are of substantial 
amount, and final accounts which in the 
aggregate are large. 

When an account becomes final, there is 
no longer at hand the “denial-of-service” 
weapon; and ordinarily the company does 
not even have the telephone as a means 
of communicating with the debtor, for in 
many cases the patrons have moved, fre- 
quently to other cities. There is a tend- 
ency on the part of patrons who ordinarily 
pay current accounts promptly and volun- 
tarily, to neglect the payment of final bills. 
This results in a comparatively high loss 
in final accounts. 

Much can be done to reduce final ac- 
count losses by making an effort to collect 
when disconnect orders are received. It is 
true, of course, that the amounts of final 
bills cannot always be determined when 
a disconnect order is received, and that 
condition exists with particular referenc: 
to charges for long distance service. On 
the other hand, collection can be made o: 
all amounts billed at the time the discon 
nect orders are received; and payment car 
frequently be secured on account, repre 
senting charges for exchange service up t: 

(Please turn to page 36) 
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Wire Chief 


Material Cabinet 


Nine drawers and 
five shelves, occu- 
pying space only 
15”x15". Finished 
in green baked 
enamel. Three 
keys and master 
keyed. 





Janitor’s Cabinet 


Two shelves, two 
bins, extra shelves 
if needed, adjust- 
able on 1}” cen- 
ters, equipped for 
locking. 


Shop Bench 


Three sizes, 3, 6 
and 9 ft. Shipped 
knocked down. 
Green enamel 
finish. 





Multiple Utility 


So broad and varied are the uses of Tu-dor that 
it has truly a multiple utility. In offices Tu-dor 
affords dust-proof storage, under lock, for high 
priced stationery and valuable records. Or, if 
equipped with shelf and coat hanger rod, Tu-dor 
is an unrivalled wardrobe for several people. In 
shops or laboratories, Tu-dor provides safe storage 
for costly instruments and supplies. 


The four shelves of Tu-dor may be added to because 
the shelves are adjustable on one inch centers. The 
doors have a three point locking device. The cabi- 
net is 78 inches high and occupies a floor space 
36x18 inches. The finish is green durable lacquer. 


Tu-dor is typical of more than a score of useful 
items for the Telephone Industry described in our 
new Telephone Bulletin No. 314A. Perhaps our 
experience of years can be helpful to you. Write 
us about any problem that confronts you. 





LYON METALLIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


AURORA - ILLINOIS 


BOSTON 161 Devonshire Street LOS ANGELES 337 S. Anderson Street 
CLEVELAND - 815 Superior Avenue, East CHICAGO 230 E. Ohio Street 
PITTSBURGH 437 Smithfield Street DETROIT 149-159 W. Fort Street 
ROCHESTER 61 South Avenue NEW YORK 342 Madison Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 121 N. Broad Street SAN FRANCISCO 906 Hobart Building 


Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities 


When writing to Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co., please mention TELEPHUN «+. 
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Cord Cabinet 


This 15” x 15” x 78” 
wire chief's cabinet 
in green enamel, is 
furnished with sev- 
en cord hooks. 





Li-flat Cabinet 


For maps, trac- 

ings, blue prints, 

etc. Five sizes. 

Five drawers to a 

section. Standard 

green enamel 
finish 





Scrap Box 

A fixed divider 
separates this 
special wire box 
into two bins,with 
the cover of one bin 
marked ‘‘Scrap’’ 
and the cover of 
the other marked 
‘Good.”” 


‘ 
z . 








Making a Booster Out of a Knocker 


Here Is Story of a Telephone Employe, Overhearing Remark Made Boosting 
His Company, Interviewing the Booster and Securing Enlightening Informa- 
tion from Other Side of the Fence—Result of Applying Educative Policy 


It happened one noon while I was on 
my way to the office. The street was in 
a typical noon-day rush. Sidewalks were 
crowded with clerks, office boys, steno- 
graphers and executives hurrying back to 
office, counter and shop after the lunch 
hour. The more fortunate who lunched at 
their leisure loafed in the path of those in 
apparent haste and at times blocked the 
human traffic with their leisureness. 

As I edged my way through the hurrying 
crowds, my thoughts on random leave, two 
words from a4 conversation in course quite 
near me arrested my attention and caused 
me to retard my pace a bit that I might 
hear more. The crowded street made it 
possible for me to walk almost in company 
with two who were discussing a subject 
pertaining to the telephone business. 

Because I was an employe of the com- 
pany these men were talking about, and be- 
cause I had overheard the words “tele- 
phone service,” it was only natural for me 
to take an interest in what was being said. 
So, uninvited, I made myself part of the 
audience and listened. 

“That’s a fact,” said the one nearest me. 

I didn’t catch the “fact,” but I swelled 
a bit with pride when he continued, “I 
never was so surprised in my life! There 
are phases of the telephone business that 
I never dreamed of, and to see the way 
they are handled was a revelation to me.” 

Well! That wasn’t hard to listen to at 
all, falling on the ears of one interested in 
the affairs of his employers. But that is 
all that I heard, for the man had stopped 
on the steps of a bank building, bade his 
companion good-day and went inside. 

Now it was time for me to act. Here 
was a man who had in some way gained 
a favorable impression of the company I 
was employed by, and he was enthusiastic 
in telling others about it. Certain inter- 
ests in my company’s welfare urged me to 
follow the man and get the whole story 
from him, so I did, right through the re- 
volving doors not three revolutions behind 
him. 

From the man’s personal appearance and 
sagacious manner I could well imagine him 
the owner, perhaps, or at least a member 
of the board of directors of the institu- 
tion we had just entered. Imagining such, 
1 was little surprised to see him 
through the highly-polished brass gates to 


pass 


Here he 
exchanged a few words with a clerk and 
disappeared behind a massive oak door 
which bore the gilded letters, ““P-R-E-S- 
1-D-E-N-T.” 


the outer office of the president. 


By Wheeler F. Schall 


At this point, I’ll confess, I lost a bit of 
my nerve. I only stood and pondered, but 
I arrived at a hasty decision. I wasn’t 
going to break in on any bank president 
during his office hours and ask any ques- 
tions about a conversation I had rudely 
listened in on, so while thinking in nega- 
tive terms my first impulse cooled, and I 
left the bank to return to my own office. 

But my mind was not at ease over the 
situation. I felt duty-bound to interview 








To Succeed Get People to Do 
What You Want. 

To succeed in business you must learn 
how to get people to do what you want 
them to do. Easier said than done, of 
course. If any mediocrity could achieve 
success, success wouldn’t be worth 
achieving. 

How can you induce people to do 
what you want? First, you must study 
human nature. You must learn to 
fathom what people want. If they don’t 
want what you have to offer, you must 
change their attitude. Success is large- 
ly salesmanship. And salesmanship is 
largely persuasion, based on _ under- 
standing. 

To solve a problem, the first requisite 
is to know clearly what the problem 
consists of. To attain success it will 
help you if you realize that the problem 
consists of inducing people to do what 
you want them to do.—B. C. Forbes. 








this party, since I was in the employ of the 
telephone company, for no other purpose 
than to make a study of public relations 
and the intricate problems arising there- 
from. The more I gave the matter 
thought, the more I realized that I might 
be letting a chance slip by that would af- 
ford me valuable information upon which 
to work if I would but follow it up. 

If this man had been made a friend and 
booster of the company under any peculiar 
circumstances, it was my duty to learn 
the details. At any rate it afforded an op- 
portunity to follow out an idea, and there 
was the chance that by calling on him I 
might learn something that would give me 
a new angle to work on in my efforts 
to build good-will for the company. 

So the next day I called on a bank pres- 
ident. 

Again I must confess that I felt a little 
ill at ease after being ushered into his 
office when I blurted out that I had over- 
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heard him make a remark about the tele- 
phone company on the street the day be- 
fore, and that I was with the company 
and had come to ask him a few questions. 
My uneasiness was quickly dispelled, how- 
ever, when the recipient of my remarks 
gave way to a broad smile as he leaned 
back in his mahogany swivel chair and 
folded his hands across a somewhat corp- 
ulent figure. His smile and friendly air 
gave me renewed confidence in myself and 
I soon settled down to normal composure. 

“Yes sir,” he began, “I did make a re- 
mark about the telephone company yester- 
day; in fact it was my chief topic of con- 
versation for most of the day.” 

Before I had thought of a reply to this 
he continued : 

“It may seem strange to you, young 
man, but only yesterday I was so pro- 
voked with the telephone company that 
I could hardly contain myself. I found 
myself airing my grievance on everybody 
with whom I came in contact. Yesterday 
I was a knocker; today I am a booster!” 

Well, I thought, it surely takes a broad- 
minded man to pass through such a cycle 
in so short a period of time, to say the 
least. It seemed hard to make an intelli- 
gent reply to such a remark. Finally I did 
weakly volunteer that his was an unusual 
case, then I asked: “Would you mind 
telling me what your trouble was and what 
caused you to change your attitude so sud- 
denly ?” 

“Not a bit,” he declared. “It will be 
more of a pleasure to talk about it now 
than it was when I felt less friendly to- 
ward you people.” 

It will not be necessary to dwell in de- 
tail on the story he told. There is no in- 
terest in a story that has oft been repeated, 
and the one he had to tell is a daily hap- 
pening in the telephone business. The im- 
portance of the whole situation lies in the 
lesson it teaches, so a few of the facts 
must here be recorded. 

First of all, I learned that the man’s 
grievance had been somewhat justified. He 
had built a home in a new residential dis- 
trict which was at the time undergoing an 
unusual period of building expansion. The 
development was so abnormal in this par- 
ticular section that the company found it- 
self lacking adequate facilities to take care 
of the over demand for service. 

The banker had long been one of the 
company’s subscribers, an old resident of 
the city. He had enjoyed the service with- 
out a hitch and had grown so accustomed 
tc having it such that, when he found him- 
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Barrels are Out-of-date 








in packing telephone , See 


Batteries 


OTE this compact new package in which 

French telephone batteries are now deliv- 
ered. How much better it is than the old-fash- 
ioned barrel! 


One man can handle this crate alone. The line- 
man can take the whole box with him without 
repacking or handling a single cell. 


There is no muss from excelsior or straw, for none 
is used in this up-to-date crate. Yet each cell is 
kept upright, its label clean and bright. Nochance 
for short circuits or other damage. The egg-crate 
partitions act as individual housing for each battery. 


This sturdy box is firmly bound with wire and 
the batteries are separated by heavy corrugated 
fibre partitions. There are 50 cells to the box, 
arranged in two layers of 25 each. 


But sensible packing is not the only advantage 
you enjoy when you use French batteries. These 
batteries enable your phones to render a better 
quality of telephone service because of their unz- 
form capacity ; and they cut down your mainte- 
nance expense, because they have staying power. 


Special Internal Construction 


Uniform capacity and staying power are built 
into French telephone batteries by a special in- 
ternal composition and construction. There are 
hundreds of formulas for making dry cells, but 
only one produces the kind of battery that French 
batteries are, and the French Battery Company 
is the only manufacturer who uses it. 


But you can have all the advantages of French 
batteries at no extra cost. They are sold through 
telephone equipment manufacturers and leading 
electrical jobbers throughout the country. There 
is a stock near you. 


FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY 


Madison, Wisconsin 
Branches: Minneapolis - Kansas City - Atlanta - Dallas - Chicago - New York 
Cleveland - Detroit - Pittsburgh + Denver + Boston - Los Angeles 
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Packing. This is a 
section of the new 
type of box used in 
packing French dry 
cells. Note the indi- 
vidual housing for 
each cell and the en- 
tire absence of straw 
or excelsior. 


Spring Connectors. 
French telephone 
cells can now be fur- 
nished with either . 
flat spring clip ter- Keene 
minals as illustrated, 
or screw connectors. 





Brass Dowel Post. Full con- 
tact and perfect connections 
are now made sure in French 
batteries by screwing a brass 
dowel post into the center of 
thecarbon pencil. Thisis shown 
in the illustration at the left. 
No chance for separation of 
metal and carbon at any time 
during the entire life of the cell. 


Also makers of Ray-O-Vac Radio Batteries 











When writing to French Battery Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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self in his new home without a telephone 
and no chance of getting it right at the mo- 
ment, as he thought he should, he grew 
impatient. His impatience made his atti- 
tude severe toward the cause of his trouble, 
and of course, to his mind, the fault was 
with the telephone company. 

His order for telephone service had to 
be necessarily delayed for lack of facili- 
ties, a condition found very frequently in 
any growing community, but his impatience 
provoked him to anger, and he came 
stamping into the district manager’s office 
demanding immediate redress. He was 
good and sore—and he didn’t care who 
knew it. He could not see why the com- 
pany had a right to treat him in the way 
he was being treated. 

It was one of those cases that had to be 
“handled with white kid gloves.” The 
manager knew it and had the white gloves 
all on before the subscriber was through 
boiling. He realized that it would be 
necessary to show this man how physically 
impossible it was to offer any immediate 
It was worth a whole day’s effort 
to make the subscriber see the actual facts 
as they concerned his case. The manager 
went about his task with that in mind. 

I‘irst he carefully explained to the com- 
plaintant all the mechanical necessities that 
had to be taken into consideration before 
it was possible to give anybody service. 
Next he explained the manner in which 
the company planned for the future devel- 
opment of a community so that, under nor- 
mal development, the company would be 
able to take care of the demand for serv- 
ice when the time came. Then, in all 
cases, there had to be a working schedule 
and this, also, was made clear. 

It wasn’t long until the manager had the 
subscriber actually interested in the tele- 
The complaint turned in- 

The subscriber forgot 
his trouble and, in the course of the con- 
versation, the invitation of the manager 
was extended to the subscriber to visit the 
exchange. So it happened that scarcely 
an hour after the banker had entered the 
manager’s office to register a complaint, 
he was on his way through the exchange 
under the guidance of one who was able to 
make his visit still more interesting than 
he had expected. 

By the time he was ready to leave the 
exchange he had entirely forgotten that 
he had had a grievance against the com- 
pany, and he actually called the manager 
to thank him for the opportunity he had 
enjoyed in going through the various de- 
partments of the business. 

He admitted that he had learned many 
things about the telephone business that 
he never knew existed. For instance, he 
never dreamed that an exchange was so 
large, judging its size from the number 
of switchboards and operators he saw. He 
never knew that it took two girls to han- 
dle a call—one to take the number and 
the other to get it. He never realized 


relief. 


phone business. 


to a discussion. 
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the extent of plant equipment involved, the 
construction necessary to put a community 
into service. 

All these unseen phases of the telephone 
business were shown to him and explained 
in detail. The result was that the sub- 
scriber who had come to “kick” against the 
service, left the office in a friendly mood, 
willing to wait until the efforts of the com- 
pany could take their course and give to 


him the service he wanted and had always — 


been used to having. 

That was the story I got from the 
banker. It was a typical case clear 
through and its outcome offers a typical 
solution for all such cases constantly aris- 
ing in the telephone business. The impor- 
tant thing to be learned from the experi- 
ence here related might well form the 
basis of a lesson in public relations. 

If this man, who had a feeling of ill 
will toward the company, could be made to 
see so easily by showing him why he had 
no real cause for complaint, then why not 
put an effort into educating others in just 
the same personal way? In other words, 
go out and find them—knockers and all— 
invite them to be guests at regularly con- 
ducted educational trips through the entire 
organization, and make it worth their while 
te attend. 

To do this it should be the policy of 
the company to carry on such an educa- 
tional campaign, and, after adopting the 
policy, endeavor to carry it out. Of 
course, it is the policy of every public 
service company to make its customers 
more or acquainted with various 
phases of their business, but having that 
desire is as far as many of them ever get. 

In the telephone business it should be the 
duty of the commercial department to 
carry on this sort of work for the com- 
pany. The commercial department is the 
place where the public is received; it re- 
flects the company’s attitude toward the 
public more than any other department 
in the entire organization. This depart- 
ment might well be termed “the company’s 
parlor,” and if the parlor fails to impress 
a caller, or he is received into one of dis- 
order or unfriendliness, his opinion of the 
host isn’t going to be very flowery. 

What is needed, most of all, is the pub- 
lic’s friendship and confidence, and the 
start cannot be made too early to get it. 
Many large corporations can testify to the 
truth of this, and those that have found it 
to be true are now spending millions to 
gain what could have been acquired by ex- 
pending nothing more than just plain, 
honest friendliness toward the public they 
serve. 

Good will is not a thing to be had for 
the asking, nor can it be purchased. It has 
to be established through respect and con- 
fidence. To gain the confidence of the 
public, a company that is seeking good will 
must be the one to take the initiative. 

Since this is true, there seems to be but 
one common-sense method by which a com- 


less 
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pany should take the initiative—and that is 
the method just outlined. If it is adopted 
and followed consistently, the results ar¢ 
100 per cent in favor of the effort ex- 
pended with nothing to lose, to be sure. 

Some one has said that if you can make 
a booster out of a knocker, all the rest will 
take care of themselves. But it is “all the 
rest” that really count when it comes to 
staking a company’s success on the good 
will of the public it serves. 





KEEPING TELEPHONE COL- 
LECTIONS IN SHAPE. 
(Concluded from page 32) 
the effective date of the disconnect order. 
It is generally found that the greatest 
success is obtained in those cases where 
the final bills are presented promptly to 
the debtors and a definite follow-up plan 
established. However, in special cases and 
under certain conditions, the extension of 
the period of time before following-up ac- 

counts for payment may be desirable. 

Frequently the collection employes con- 
sist of the less experienced employes in 
the telephone organization. It is easy for 
these people to neglect or defer action in 
respect to collection work, especially the 
less agreeable features of the work. This 
condition must be recognized by the super- 
visory forces and must be met by a con- 
stant effort to assist in the work both by 
general educational methods and by point- 
ing out the improper handling of individual 
cases. 

In conclusion, it might be said that if 
collections are to be kept in shape, a defi- 
nite responsibility must be placed upon the 
supervisory forces and through them to 
properly educate the public and the indi- 
vidual employes, who should use tact, in- 
telligence and good judgment, avoiding any 
attitude of apology, and, at the same time, 
any appearance of arbitrary dealing. 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. Reports 

Increased Earnings. 
The Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. reports 


‘for six months ended June 30, 1926, net 


income of $4,758,423 after taxes and 
charges, equivalent after dividend require- 
ments on 6% per cent preferred stock to 
$5.13 a share earned on $80,000,000 com- 
mon stock. This compares with $4,227,321 
or $4.49 a share in first half of 1925. 
Net income for second quarter of 1926, 
was $2,388,097 equal to $2.57 a share, com- 
paring with $2,370,326 or $2.55 a share in 
preceding quarter and $2,152,394 or $2.29 a 
share in the second quarter of 1925. 
Income account for six months ended 
June 30, 1926, compares as follows: 


1926 1925 1924 

GreGS .cecees $27,642,936 $25,023,088 $22,472.923 
Net after 

CREO wc cee 6,804,833 5,870. 708 4,332,255 
Total income. 7,856,872 6,671,619 5,140,573 
Surplus after 

ee 4,758,423 4,227,321 2,988,307 
Preferred 

ee 650,415 634,347 460,954 
Common 

nn 3,200,000 3,200.000 2,400,000 

Surplus $ 908,008 $ 392,974 $ 127,353 
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The Telephone 


and the Farm 





THERE was not a farmer in the 
world fifty years ago who could 
talk even to his nearest neighbor 
by telephone. Not one who could 
telephone to the doctor in case of 
sickness or accident. Not one who 
could telephone for the weather 
report or call the city for the latest 
quotations on his crops. Not one 
who could sell what he raised or 
buy what he needed by telephone. 
A neighborly chat over the wire 
was an impossibility for the farmer’s 
wife or children. 


In this country the telephone has 
transformed the life of the farm. 


It has banished the loneliness 
which in the past so discouraged 


the rural population and drove 
many from the large and solitary 
areas of farms and ranches. 

It is a farm hand who stays on 
the job and is ready to work 
twenty-four hours every day. 


The telephone has become the 
farmer’s watchman in times of 
emergency. 

It outruns the fastest forest or 
prairie fires and warns of their ap- 
proach. It has saved rural com- 
munities from untold loss of lives 
and property by giving ample notice 
of devastating floods. Three million 
telephones are now in service on the 
farms, ranches and plantations of 
the United States. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED ComPANIES 


BELL 





IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FORWARD 
TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


M:nnesota Commission Authorizes 
Revised State Toll Rates. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission, on August 14, granted the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. permis- 
sion to make the changes in toll rates and 
corrections in their tariffs and filings, set 
forth in exhibits “A” and “B” contained 
in their applications, to take effect August 
21. The changes and tariffs are subject 
to complaint or investigation by the 
commission, 

In their application, the companies stated 
that the purpose of the proposed change 
in schedule would generally equalize the 
traffic between short and long-haul busi- 
ness, and the compensation to be derived 
in the handling of the respective classes 
of messages. Likewise they said that the 
change would result in a general reduction 
in toll rates on long-haul business, and 
permit the companies to correct irregulari- 
ties which now exist in their tariffs. In 
view of these facts the commission ren- 
dered a favorable decision. 


Rates Increased But Not as Much 


as Desired. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission on August 14, while not ap- 
proving the increase in rates asked by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. at its 
Park Rapids exchange, granted the rates 
which it believes will yield the company 
returns sufficient to cover operating ex- 
penses and leave a liberal margin. The 
following are the old and new monthly 
gross rates: 


Old. New. 
Individual line business..... $2.50 $3.50 
Individual line, residence... 1.50 2.00 


Four-party line residence... 1.25 1.75 
Rural switching (per annum) 4.20 5.20 
Two-party line business....... 3.00 


The schedule applied for also includes 
for other miscellaneous classes 
which the recog- 


charges 
of service commission 
nized. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
operates an extensive system of local tele- 
phone exchanges and toll lines within the 
Minnesota and adjacent states. 
It operates a magneto exchange in the 
village of Park Rapids, and prior to 
December 31, 1925, served approximately 
349 towns and also served 231 rural tele- 


state of 


phones on a switching basis. 

The petitioner submitted statements of 
its operating revenues and expenses cover- 
ing the Park Rapids exchange for the year 
1925. The operating statement for the 


year, after depreciation and taxes had been 
provided for, showed a loss of $304.55. 

Only two subscribers appeared in oppo- 
sition at the hearing. Upon review of all 
the facts, the commission decided that the 
existing rates were unfair and unreason- 
able. Realizing that the petitioned rates 
would produce a revenue in excess of the 
required amount, the commission prepared 
a modified schedule of rates which will 
provide for the necessary operating ex- 
pense, depreciation and a reasonable re- 
turn upon a fair value of the property for 
the intra-state use thereof. 

The new rates will be placed in effect 
September 1. 





Increased Rates Authorized to 
Yield $550 Annual Revenue. 


The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has given the Lawrence Telephone 
Co. of Lawrence, authority to increase its 
rates October 1, from $2 to $2.25 a 
month for individual business, metallic, and 
from $1.65 to $1.90 for grounded busi- 
ness; from $1.15 to $1.25 for individual 
residence, grounded; farm metallic from 
$1.65 to $1.75 and grounded from $1.40 
to $1.50. 

The commission denied a request for 
permission to increase business extensions 
set from $1 to $1.25 and farm and resi- 
dence extensions from 75 to 85 cents. Farm 
rates are subject to a discount of 25 cents 
a month if paid during the .first quarter. 

The company has a total of 142 towns 
and 251 stations, in addition to switching 
eighteen subscribers for the Glenwood 
Telephone Co. of Blue Hill. No protests 
were filed by any of the patrons. It is 
figured that the increase in rates will add 
$550 to the annual revenues. 


The company has property that cost 
$42,408 and which is worth now about 
$27,000. Some time ago the commission 
held that $1,200 a year should be adequate 
compensation for bookkeeping and man- 
agerial duties. 

The setup of the commission, which 
orders that $2,600 a year be laid aside for 
maintenance and depreciation, shows total 
operating expenses of $5,974, while, with 
the added revenue from increased rates, 
there will be an income of $7,369. This 
will leave a net operating income of $1,394, 
and available for dividends and interest 
$1,159. 

The company has a capital stock of 
$15,000 and notes payable of a little less 
than a thousand. The new rate structure 
will give a little less than 8 per cent return 
cn the capital stock and less than 5 per 
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cent on the depreciated cost of the plant. 
and is, therefore, found to be reasonable. 
‘In an order entered in 1918, the com- 
pany was restricted from paying divi- 
dends in excess of 8 per cent on $10,000 
Since then the commission authorized an 
increase of $5,000 in the stock, intending 
that dividends should be paid on it, but 
by inadvertence the old striction was not 
removed. It is done so in this order. 





I. C. C. Approves Bell (Pa.) Com- 
pany’s Acquisition. 

The acquisition of the Stroudsburg & 
Bushkill Telephone Co. by the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania was approved 
August 9, by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, when that body issued a cer- 
tificate of Public Interest and Advantage, 
in answer to a joint application filed by 
the two companies. 

Communications from the president of 
the chamber of commerce of Stroudsburg 
and other representative telephone users 
were introduced in evidence at the hear- 
ing, all favoring the proposed acquisition. 

The Stroudsburg company owns and 
operates an exchange at Stroudsburg, Pa. 
from which it serves 1,661 subscriber sta- 
tions in Pike and Monroe counties. The 
Bell company owns and operates four ex- 
changes in the same general territory, 
which serve a total of 1,464 subscriber 
stations, of which 275 are duplicated by 
the Stroudsburg company. 

“The territory served is a large and 
growing summer resort section. Strouds- 
burg is the trading center of the Pocono 
Mountain region. The testimony is that 
the Stroudsburg company is not equipped, 
and is not in position to install the equip- 
ment necessary to provide the service re- 
quired by the public; and that the demand 
for telephone service, especially long dis- 
tance, from the people who frequent the 
resorts, can best be met adequately by di- 
rect Bell operation. 

Subscribers of the Stroudsburg people 
have a limited toll service. The proposed 
acquisition will eliminate the 
duplication, and will enable present sub- 
scribers of the Stroudsburg company to 
secure universal service. Upon the unifi- 
cation of the properties, the Bell company 
will put in effect its standard schedule of 
rates for exchanges of the Stroudsburg 
class. 

On March 22, 1926, the Bell people con- 
tracted to purchase all of the properties of 
the Stroudsburg company expect real es- 
tate and automobiles for $135,000 in cash 
No new securities will be issued to effect 
the proposed acquisition. 


existing 
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Quick Action 


G/NDEPENDENT Telephone 
Companies, seeking funds 
for expansion, or desiring to 
sell their property will secure 
quick action by consulting 
our Telephone Securities De- 
partment. Q When writing | 
give number of stations, type 
of equipment and population 
served. G Consult us first. 
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Schultz Brothers & Co. 


UNION TRUST BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





The Cope Quick Coupling 
Conduit Rod is outstanding 
for its many salient features. 
It is designed for strength, 
durability and quick instal- 
lation. It will not come un- 
coupled in the duct. 


Cope Cable Racks likewise are made to 


stand severest test that can be given them. 
They are quickly installed. 


Write for catalog today. 


T. J. COPE 


Underground Electrical Equipment 


Chicago Office 2112-2114 Sansom St. } 
19 S. LaSalle St Philadelphia, Pa. 





Used in Most 
Central Offices 


Sang it is dependable the Weston 
Wire Chief Voltmeter has become 
standard equipment in the majority of 
Telephone Central Station Offices. In- 
strument readings can be depended 
upon to within 1% of full scale value. 
Its precision through an unusually 
long life is typical of the results 
which have made Weston instru- 
ments the standard by which all 





other electrical measuring de- 
vices are judged. ‘|/These Wire 
Chief Instruments are made 
in two sizes—7} and 9 inch 


diameters. {For com- 

plete information on its 

proven ability in the 
telephone field write 
for our Bulletin 20. 


WESTON ELECTRICAL 
INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


5 Weston Avenue, Newark, N. J. 








STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 


Pioneers since 1888 


The advertiser appreciates your mentioning TELEPHONY 
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The Bell company, upon acquiring the 
properties, plans to expend $48,000 to place 
them in condition to render satisfactory 
service. 

The commission decided that, in accord- 
ance with the contract described in the 
application the acquisition would be of 
public interest and advantage and forth- 
with acted accordingly. 

Nebraska Company Purchases 
Two More Exchanges. 

The Madison Telephone Co. of Madison, 
Neb., which recently purchased the prop- 
erties of the Madison County Farmers 
Co. and consolidated it with its own ex- 
change, has also concluded the purchase 
and transfer of ownership and will here- 
after operate the property of the North- 
western Telephone Co. and the Northern 
Antelope Telephone Co., which have head- 
quarters at Neligh. 

The deal was made some time ago, but 
final possession was not given until re- 
cently. This will give the Madison com- 
pany the exchanges at Neligh and Bruns- 
wick, and a number of rural lines in well- 
settled territory. Some six months ago 
the company acquired the exchange at 
Tilden, and is rapidly developing into a 
power in the field in northeastern Ne- 
oraska,. 


Ask That Plant Be Modernized; 
Will Pay Increased Rates. 

Petitions are in circulation in Scottsbluff, 
Neb., asking the Platte Valley Telephone 
Co. to build a new exchange and mod- 
ernize the plant in every respect, and ex- 
pressing a willingness to pay whatever is 
reasonably necessary in increased rates. 

A similar petition was circulated some 
time ago, but as it contained only 65 per 
cent of the patrons, the company declined 
to take the matter up with the state rail- 
The present petition 
contains 80 per cent, and not all have yet 
been solicited. 

The company recently sold its old build- 
ing, and was about ready to start on a 
which the old plant would 
Work has been suspended 
until the result of the present movement 
for an entirely new plant is ascertained. 


Way commission. 


new one into 


be removed. 


Scientific Budget-Making Meets 
Approval of Nebraska Company. 
Officials of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. are thoroughly sold on the 
matter of scientific budget-making, which 
not only includes an estimate of the ex- 
penses deemed necessary for the ensuing 
year, but also points the way to securing 
whatever revenue must be had to meet 
those expenses. 
Ht. FF. MecCulla, assistant commercial 
superintendent, has been out in the field 
for some time gathering the data for the 
1927 budget and conferring with the dis- 
trict managers who are in the best position 
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to predict what development may be ex- 
pected during the next twelve months. 

Mr. McCulla says that it is a big ad- 
vance from the old hit and miss methods 
of a few years ago, and that the variance 
between the estimate and the actual ex- 
perience for the first seven months of the 
year has been but 1 per cent, which rep- 
resents $27,000. Better than all, is that it 
is on the credit side of the ledger. 

With estimates and experience running 
so close it is found possible to develop the 
physical plant in consonance with the needs 
and save the waste and the worry that 
goes with pure guesswork. 

Union Telephone Co. (Wis.) 
Granted Rate Increase. 

On August 13, the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission issued its decision and order 
authorizing the Union Telephone Co. ot 
Prairie du Chien to increase its rates as 
follows: 

Old New 
l-party business, net per 


DEE: awddadacwecesenn $2.50 $3.25 
2-party business ......... VA 2.75 
l-party residence ....... 175 2.00 
2-party residence ...... 1.50 | Be 
4-party residence ........ 1.25 1.50 
Business extension ...... 50 Pe 
Residence extension ....  .50 50 
Extension bells ......... 25 eo 
Rural switching per year. 6.00 9.00 
ree 22.50 31.50 


Rural phones, per quarter 3.75 4.50 


The akove new rates are authorized to 
be made effective September 1, 1926. 
Papers Served on Commission to 

Restrain Enforcement Action. 

Papers have been served on members of 
the Public Service Commission of Salem, 
Oregon, in a suit filed in the United States 
district court of Portland to restrain the 
commission from enforcing an order plac- 
ing the valuations of the Coos and Curry 
Telephone Co. at $844,597 for rate making 
purposes. This order was issued by the 
commission on April 21, 1926. 

The telephone corporation, in its com- 
plaint, alleges that the value of the prop- 
erty of the company on December 31, 1924, 
including proper allowances for materials 
and supplies, working capital and other 
elements, was $1,381,801. The present 
value of the corporation’s property is in 
excess of $1,300,000 the complaint set out. 

“The value of $844,597 found and de- 
termined by the commission in its order 
of April 21, 1926, was, and is, unreason- 
able, arbitrary and confiscatory,” read the 
complaint. “The commission has failed 
and refused to consider or find the present 
true value of the plaintiff's property, and 
the order is not supported by evidence 
given at the time of the hearing. 

“Good conscience and equity dictate, 
contemplate and require that there should 
be a full and frank disclosure by the com- 
mission of its methods of valuation and 
that through the making of the findings 
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otf fact ample opportunity shall be afforded 
to question and contest the methods ac- 
tually employed and the principles ap- 
plied.” 

In an order issued some time ago the 
public service commission lowered the 
rates of the Coos and Curry Telephone 
Co., criticized the amount of salary paid to 
Charles Hall, president of the corpora- 
tion, and limited the amount of Mr. Hall’s 
salary that could be charged as operating 
expense. 


Tennessee Acquisition is of Public 
Interest and Advantage. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on August 11, issued a certificate of Ad- 
vantage and Public Interest, approving the 
acquisition by the Cumberland Telephon 
& Telegraph Co., Inc., of the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co. 

The Cumberland company is one of the 
so-called Bell companies. It owns and op- 
erates telephone exchanges and toll lines 
in a number of southern states, including 
Tennessee. The Citizens company owns 
and operates exchanges, with connecting 
trunk lines, in Columbia, Mount Pleasant, 
Williamsport, Santa Fe, Southport, and 
Hampshire, all in Maury county, Tenn., 
which serve a total of 1,051 
stations. 


subscriber 
The Cumberland company also main- 
tains exchanges at Columbia and Mt. 
Pleasant. At the competitive points the 
Cumberland company and the Citizens com- 
pany serve 1,223 and 788 stations, respec- 
tively, and 249 stations are duplicated. 

The purpose of the proposed acquisition 
is to eliminate existing duplication and to 
provide a single unified service. The 
boards of mayor and aldermen of Colum- 
bia and Mount Pleasant, which are the 
only incorporated towns involved, passed 
an ordinance authorizing transfer of the 
properties. At the hearing, communica- 
tions from the Chamber of Commerce of 
Columbia, the Commercial Club of Mt. 
Pleasant, and many other representative 
telephone users were introduced in evi- 
dence, all favoring the project. 

On January 29, 1926, the Cumberland 
people contracted to purchase all of the 
physical properties of the Citizens com- 
pany for $45,000 in cash. No additional 
securities will be issued to effect the pro- 
posed acquisition. 

The Cumberland company, upon ac- 
quiring the properties, plans to ex 
$71,384, much of which will be for new 
plants to serve existing and prospective 
subscribers. In 1925 revenues and ex- 
penses of the Citizens company were $28,- 
216.01 and $26,328.06. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
after due consideration of the facts sub- 
mitted, concluded that the proposed ac- 
quisition would be of advantage to the 
persons to whom service is to be rendered 
and of public interest. 
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80% Saved on Pole Hole Digging | 


A Buda-Hubron user writes: 





re — . sass : = 
ety ees i “We are pleased to tell you 
how well we are satisfied 
with the performance of 
your BUDA-HUBRON 
earth drill. 








“Replacing the old-fashioned 
hand-method by this ma- 
chine has enabled us to dig 
post holes at about one-fifth 
of their former cost. We 
use two men regularly on 
the digger, moving it about 
by hand from hole to hole 
and hauling it to the various 
locations behind their tour- 
ing car at the same rate of 
speed as they would travel 
without it.” 




















Digs a Pole Hole—6 ft. dezp—in 3 minutes 
| BUDA-HUBRON earth drills dig pole holes anywhere—in 


clay—in earth—in shale—in hardpan. Write for Bulletin 548T. 


THE BUDA COMPANY -:- HARVEY, ILL. 














A Valuable Book Mr. Telephone Man 


for a Small Price | . 
Your Telephone Directory is 


A practical and explicit work on your Public Relations Medium. 
many problems of the magneto Try our Telephone Directory 
exchange. Service. “You will like it.’ 


UP-TO-DATE, MODERN 
THE INSPECTOR . AND RELIABLE. 


THE TROUBLEMAN “Our service discontinues your 


by Stanley R. Edwards and A. E. Dobbs worries forever.” Don’t wait 
until you need our Directories 
for it is necessary to arrange 
in advance for service. 

Only Companies served in 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Illinois and Oklahoma. 


embodies an extensive explanation 
in plain English of magneto ex- 
changes, line construction, tele- 
phone troubles, and the theory of 
electricity as applied to telephony, 
with diagrams and illustrations to 
make clear the various points. The 


a The American Telephone 
sniensines Advertising Company 
Celephony Publishing Corp. Reliance Building 


608 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois Kansas City Missouri 
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Summary of Commission Rulings 


and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
WasuinctTon, D. C. 

August 9: Certificate of Public In- 
terest and Advantage issued, permitting ac- 
quisition by the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania of the Stroudsburg & Bush- 
kill Telephone Co. 

August 11: The acquisition by the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Inc., of the Citizens Telephone Co., of 
Pa., approved, and certificate of Public 
Interest and Advantage issued on joint 
application of the two companies. 

ILLINOIS. 


July 21: Order issued vacating and 
setting aside resuspension order affecting 
rate schedule Ill. C. C. 1, of the Coulters- 
ville Telephone Co. for service in Coul- 
tersville and vicinity; also, authorizing the 
company to place in effect Ill. C. C. 1, for 
telephone service in Coultersville and vi- 
cinity, Randolph county, effective August 
1, 1926. 

July 21: Order issued vacating and 
setting aside resuspension order affecting 
rate schedule Ill. C. C. No.1, for tele- 
phone service in Savanna, Mt. Carroll, 
Lanark, and Thomson, rendered by the 
Northwestern Illinois Utilities. 


July 21: Order issued dismissing with- 
out prejudice, and with leave to reinstate, 
complaint of James W. Montgomery, De- 
catur, Macon county, versus the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., questioning the rea- 
sonableness of charges for restoral of tele- 
phone service to delinquent subscribers. 


July 27: Order issued permanently an- 
nulling and cancelling rate schedule IIl. 
C. C. 4 of the Canton Home Telephone 
Co., and authorizing the company to place 
in effect a schedule of rates, to be desig- 
nated Ill. C. C. 5, in accordance with 
findings expressed in order. 


July 27: Order issued permanently an- 
nulling and cancelling rate schedule Ill. C. 
C. 1 of the State Center Telephone Co., 
and authorizing the company to place in 
effect a schedule of rates in accordance 
with order, to be designated as IIl. C. C. 
2. covering telephone service in Maroa, 
Macon county and vicinity. 

July 27: Order issued cancelling and 
annulling suspension order affecting rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. 1, sheet 3, of the Ashley 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., applying to 
telephone service in Ashley and vicinity. 

July 27: Order issued denying peti- 
tion of the Fairbury Telephone Co. to 
abandon the operation of the Fairbury- 
Lexington toll line via Weston; and di- 
recting the Fairbury Telephone Co. to 
complete within thirty days, whatever con- 
struction is necessary to restore toll serv- 
ice over the Fairbury-Lexington toll line 
via Weston as was furnished prior to the 
sleet storm of December 18, 1924. 

July 27: Order issued directing the 
Fairbury Telephone Co. and the Colfax 
Telephone Co.: to discontinue the opera- 
tion of the Fairbury-Colfax line at the 
time service is restored over the Fairbury- 
Lexington toll line, as ordered by the com- 
mission in docket cases 15188 and 15589 
consolidated, and directing that upon re- 
connection of the Fairbury-Lexington line 
no further business shall be conducted over 
the Fairbury-Colfax line until the respond- 
ents shall obtain from the commission a 
certificate of convenience and necessity to 
operate it. 

July 27: Order issued dismissing pro- 
posed rates for telephone service in Sweet- 
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water, Menard county and vicinity, stated 
in rate schedule Ill. C. C. 2 of the Sweet- 
water Telephone Co. 


July 27: Order issued approving con- 
tract for the purchase of the New Mil- 
ford Telephone Co. and sale by the Farm- 
ers Union Telephone Co. of its property 
located in Winnebago and Ogle counties 
and granting to the New Milford Tele- 
phone Co. a certificate of convenience and 
necessity for the operation and mainte- 
nance of its telephone system. 


July 27: Order issued vacating and 
setting aside resuspension of rate sched- 
ule Ill. C. C. 3, of the Beason Telephone 
Co. for service in Beason and vicinity, 
Logan county; and permitting the com- 
pany to place in effect its schedule, effec- 
tive August 1, 1926. 


July 27: Order issued dismissing com- 
plaint of E. N. May against the LeRoy 
Telephone Co. for discontinuance of cer- 
tain telephone connections between the of- 
fice and residence of complainant in Le 
Roy, McLean county. 


July 27: Order issued permanently 
cancelling and setting aside resuspension 
order of rate schedule Ill. C. C. 2, of the 
Perry County Telephone Co., applying to 
service in Cutler and Pinckneyville, Perry 
county and authorizing the company to 
place in effect its schedule. 

July 27: Order issued permanently va- 
cating and setting aside resuspension order 
of rate schedules Ill. C. C. 2, of the Inter 
County Telephone Co. for service in La 
Place and Cerro Gordo and vicinities and 
authorizing the company to place in ef- 
fect its schedule. 

July 27: Order issued dismissing com- 
plaint of R. Dietrich & Son, and others, 
against the Jackson County Telephone Co. 
for allegations set forth in complaint. 


July 27: Order issued dismissing com- 
plaint of Wm. F. Confrey, president, 
Board of Education of -La Salle, against 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. for classi- 
fication of telephones used in the school 
buildings at La Salle. 


July 27: Order issued permanently 
cancelling and annulling rate schedule III. 
C. C. 2, of the Farmington Telephone 
Co., and authorizing the company to file 
a certain schedule of rates, to be desig- 
nated Ill. C. C. 3, in accordance with find- 
ings of commission, for telephone service 
in Farmington, Fulton county and vicinity, 
effective on first regular billing date fol- 
lowing date hereof. 

July 27: Order issued cancelling and 
annulling resuspension order affecting 
rate schedule Ill. C. C. 2, of the Kempton 
Telephone Co. and authorizing the com- 
pany to place in effect the schedule for 
telephone service in the vicinity of Kemp- 
ton, Ford county, effective August 1, 1926. 


July 27: Order issued dismissing joint 
application of the National Telephone & 
Electric Co. and the State Center Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to sell, and of the 
Illinois Central Telephone Co. for author- 
ity to purchase the telephone properties of 
the former company situated in the cities 
of Clinton, Farmer City, Weldon, Kenney 
and Waynesville in De Witt county, and 
Mansfield in Piatt county, and to purchase 
the telephone property of the State Center 
Telephone Co. in Maroa and vicinity, and 
for other incidental purposes. 

July 27: Order issued vacating and 
setting aside suspension order affecting 
rate schedule Ill. C. C. 3 of the Lebanon 
Telephone Exchange, and permitting the 
company to place in effect its schedule 
of rates. 
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July 27: Order issued permanently va- 
cating and setting aside resuspension or- 
der affecting rate schedule Ill. C. C. No. 
1, original sheet 2, of the Yates City Tele- 
phone Co., applying to telephone service in 
Yates City, Douglas and vicinity, Knox 
county. 

July 27: Order issued authorizing the 
De Kalb County Telephone Co. to sell and 
the De Kalb-Ogle Telephone Co. to pur- 
chase all of the former’s property for 
$657,800; and the Rock River Telephone 
Co. to sell, and the De Kalb-Ogle Tele- 
phone Co. to purchase all of the former’s 
property for $219,450, upon conditions set 
forth in order; also, granting to the De 
Kalb-Ogle Telephone Co. a certificate of 
convenience and necessity for the construc- 
tion, maintenance and operation of a tele- 
phone utility and to render service in the 
communities now served by the Da Kalb 
County Telephone Co. and the Rock River 
Telephone Co.; also, authorizing the De 
Kalb-Ogle Telephone Co. to issue and sell 
$822,250 aggregate par amount of its com- 
mon capital stock and to issue and sell 
$55,000 of its first mortgage gold bonds, 
series A, dated July 1, 1926, maturing 
July 1, 1946, bearing 6 per cent interest 
per annum, payable semi-annually, upon 
conditions set forth in order. 


July 27: Order issued authorizing the 
Lincoln Telephone Co. to issue and sell 
$30,000 aggregate principal amount of gold 
debenture notes to be dated July 1, 1926, 
maturing $5,000 principal amount on the 
first day of July of the years 1928, 1929, 
1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933, bearing 6 per 
cent per annum, upon conditions set forth 
in order. 


July 27: Order issued authorizing the 
Pike County Telephone Co. to issue and 
sell its common capital stock in the aggre- 
gate par amount of $19,425 and to issue 
and sell its first mortgage bonds to be 
dated February 1, 1926, in the aggregate 
principal amount of $10,000 upon condi- 
tions set forth in order. 

July 27: Order issued authorizing the 
Pike County Telephone Co. to issue and 
sell its common capital stock in the ag- 
gregate par amount of $19,425 and to issue 
and sell its first mortgage bonds to be 
dated February 1, 1926, in the aggregate 
principal amount of $10,000 upon condi- 
tion set forth in order. 


July 27: Order issued authorizing the 
State Center Telephone Co. to sell and 
the Illinois Central Telephone Co. to pur- 
chase the entire telephone property of the 
State Center Telephone Co. for $40,000, as 
set forth in order; also, granting to the 
Illinois Central Telephone Co. a certificate 
of convenience and necessity for the con- 
struction, maintenance and operation of a 
telephone system in the territory now 
served by the State Center Telephone Co. 
in Maroa, Macon county, and vicinity; 
also, authorizing the Illinois Central Tele- 
phone Co. to issue and sell $5,000 agere- 
gate par amount of common capital stock 
consisting of 500 shares of the par value 
of $10 per share, and its preferred capital 
stock in the aggregate par amount of $15,- 
000 consisting of 150 shares at $100 per 
share and $20,000 aggregate par amount of 
its first and refunding mortgage bonds, 
series A, dated July 1, 1924, maturing 
July 1, 1934, bearing 6 per cent interest 
per annum, to be sold at not less than 90 
per cent of their face value thereof. 


INDIANA, 


August 10: Approval made of the sale 
of the Warren County Telephone Co. of 
Warren to the Wabash Valley Telephon: 








\ugust 28, 1926. 


Rates 8 cents per word, payable in advance. 
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Minimum charge $1.50. Send cash with order. 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


and exchange equipment saves you 30 
to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
guaranteed. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


for the installation and operation of a 
complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 


TWENTY YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 


of our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it pkst the experimental 
stage. Ask for our Free No. 78 Bar- 
gain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 


“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 


Premier Electric [ompany 


Chicago, IIl. 
“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED with Inde- 
pendent telephone company. Over 
twenty years’ experience. Seven years 
as Plant Engineer with large company. 
Would accept plant position with small- 
er company or salesman with manufac- 
turing company. Address 6660, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Position as general man- 
ager and lineman by married man with 
fifteen years’ experience in telephone 
work. Can furnish best of references. 
Wife is an experienced operator. Prefer 

















Iowa, Minnesota or Dakota. Address 
6648, care of TELEPHONY. 
POSITION WANTED—As manager 


or accountant. Thoroughly competent 
in both capacities. Would consider 
‘ither of above positions or a combina- 
tion of both. Nineteen years’ expe- 
rience. Best of references. Prepared 
to invest in company if necessary. Ad- 
dress 6662, care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Job with small telephone 
company. Or, buy or rent small run- 
down system. I am an all-around man. 
Prefer State of Missouri. Let me hear 
what you have. Address 6665, care of 
TELEPHONY. 

POSITION WANTED—Married man 
desires permanent place in telephone ex- 
change. Seventeen years’ experience. 
\ll-around telephone man. Address 


0661, care of TELEPHONY. 


POSITION—As troubleman or combi- 
nation man. Twelve years’ experience, 











magneto and common battery. Not 
afraid of work. Address 6666, care of 
TELEPHONY. 





STEADY POSITION WANTED—As 
trouble shooter or lineman. Four years’ 
experience on common battery and mag- 
neto. Plenty of references. Address 


6064, care of TELEPHONY. 





Rebuilt Magneto 


Telephone Equipment 
A limited number of the fol- 
lowing rebuilt equipment in very 
fine condition. 

Stromberg - Carlson, | a! | 
swivel, local battery desk 


stands only, complete 
with receiver, transmitter 
and new cord...........$4.00 


Dean desk stands only, local 
battery, non-breakable, 
with induction coil, com- 
plete with receiver, Dean 
or Kellogg transmitter 
and new cord........... 

Dean compacts, 3 


4.00 


gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm 
 hcnahewskigdeads 6.00 
Stromberg-Carlson Des k 
Sets, with misc., good 
signal boxes, 3 or 4 bar 
gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm 
RE sachecknireseawn 6.25 
Dean desk sets, 3 or 4 bar 
gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm 
RIOD: a ksecndwecenesas 6.50 
Write for our Latest Bulletin. It’s free. 


Electrical Instrument Repair Go. 





1721 W. Adams Street Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED 





Get your Telephone Repair 
Work done at the old reliable 
Telephone Repair Shop. 
SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO., 


Lawrenceville, Illinois. 























New Terminals 


Cook M-20, 11 pair with 
6-ft. stubs, each......... $ 
Cook M-10-1, 16 pair, $7.00, 
OO errr 1 
Cook M-10-1, 26 pair with 
6-ft. stubs, each 
Cook M-8, 10 pair, $2.25, 16 
pair $3.00, 26 pair, each.. 4.00 
Cook S-M-1, 10 pair $7.50, 
20 pair $10.00, 51 pair, 
each 
Cook S-18-D, 26 pair....... 
Cook T-5, T-19, T-22, T-29- 
D, M-4 and M-13....... 
rT prices on request 
Cook No. 1, No. 3, No. 5 and No. 
7 lightning arresters. 
Cook B-4, B-5, B-10 and B-15 
sub-station protectors. 
Good used B-7 sub-station ar- 
resters. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 
30 W. Spruce St. 
COLUMBUS OHIO 


ee ee 











FREE DIRECTORIES 


Companies in Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska and Iowa, write for 
our plan. We pay you for your list of 
names. Acme Advertising Co. 818 
Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kans. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—If you want to purchase 
or sell a telephone property, write H. B 
Crandell, P. O. Box 226, Springfield, ID 











Stromberg 1000 ohm ringers....... $ .75 
Dean 1000 ohm ringers............. 75 
Wood bell boxes, 80, 100, 500, 1000 
ohm ringers 1.00 
Reliable Telephone & Supply Co. 
Chas. Domke, Mgr. 
545 N. Fourth St., Cor. Goodale St. 
Columbus, Ohio 


FOR SALE—1000 Compact Magneto 
Telephones at $3.00 each. 150 Monarch 
Magneto Desk Sets at $400 each. 
— Mutual Telephone Co., Creston, 
owa. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—Telephone plant 
of eight to twelve hundred stations. 
Submit full details. Address 6663, care 
of TELEPHONY. 


es 

















Do you make use of your copy of 
TELEPHONY’S “Directory of the 
Telephone Industry’’? The 1926 edi- 
tion was recently compiled and mailed 
to subscribers of TELEPHONY. 


remarks of en- 
received and we are 
grateful for the kind comments It 
makes the publishers realize that 
TELEPHONY’S DIRECTORY is really 
worth while, and is serving a valuable 
use as a reference. 


Many appreciated 
dorsement were 


You will find listings regarding every 
reputable manufacturer of telephone 
apparatus and supplies, together with 
instructive advertising announcements. 


Additional copies may be purchased 
by operating companies for $3.00 each. 


Telephony Publishing Corp. 
608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 








The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 











The advertiser appreciates your mentioning TELEPHONY 
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Velsation—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


“JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELE*HONE ENGINEER 
Member A I. E. E. 


Member W. S. E. 
1411 South Park Ave. Springfield, Ill. 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Monadnock Building CHICAGO 














CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1107 White Building 
SEATTLE - WASHINGTON 














BRUCE V. HILL 


Telephone Engineer 
t — Maintenance—Transmission— 
—— Interference—Special Studies 
Member W. S. E. 
Fellow Amer. Physical Soc. 


1331 Monadnock Blk. Chicago 














ow. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Me, 














W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 








TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
607 Peoples Bank Bidg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Telephone Accountants 








J.G.WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 
falists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 


cial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone om panies. 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G ill 
1217 First National Bank Bidg., Chicago 











TELEPHONY 


Co. for $100,000. The purchasing com- 
pany has been given permission to issue 
$60,000 in mortgage bonds, and $40,000 in 
common stock to complete the transaction. 

August 13: Permission granted to the 
Mohawk Telephone Co. to borrow $1,000 
to use in making extensions and _ better- 
ments. 

KANSAS. 

August 9: Application filed for ap- 
proval of the sale of the Morland Tele- 
phone Co. of Morland, to the Central 
Kansas Telephone Co. 

August 9: Application filed by the 
Partridge Telephone Exchange of Part- 
ridge and the Arlington Telephone Co. 
of Arlington, for permission to increase 
their rates. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

August 13: The Twin Mountain Tele- 
phone Co. in the town of Carroll was al- 
lowed to go out of business, its 20 sub- 
scribers being accommodated by the Coos 
Telephone Co. 

MINNESOTA. 


August 14: Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. was granted a change in rates 
at its Park Rapids exchanges but it was 
not as much an increase as was asked. 

August 14: The Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Northwestern Bell 
Telegraph Co. granted permission to 
change their inter-state toll rates as set 
forth in exhibits “A” and “B.” 

August 30: Hearing at Backus on ap- 
plication of the Backus Rural Telephone 
Co. for authority to change its rates for 
business, residence and rural telephone 
service, within the village of Backus, 
county of Cass. 

August 31: Hearing at Akeley on ap- 
plication of the Akeley Telephone Co. of 
Akeley, for authority to change its rates 
within the village of Akeley, county of 
Hubbard. 

September 1: Hearing at Felton on 
application of the Felton Rural Telephone 
Co. for authority to change its rates 
within the village of Felton, county of 
Clay. 

WISCONSIN. 

August 13: The Union Telephone Co. 
of Prairie authorized to increase its rates. 

August 17: Hearing at Madison on ap- 
plication of the Two Rivers Telephone 
Co. of Two Rivers, the Seymour-Shio- 
coton Telephone Co. of Seymour, the Ply- 
mouth Telephone exchange and the East- 
ern Wisconsin Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to dissolve their respective cor- 
porations. 

August 27: Hearing at Madison, on the 
investigation, on motion of the commis- 
sion, of the necessity of extension of lines 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., to Al- 
phonse Schmitt and Mrs. A. J. Wermath 
of the town of Middleton. 

August 31: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Watertown Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase its rates. 

August 31: Hearing at Madison on 
application of the Watertown Telephone 
Co. of Watertown for authority to in- 
crease its rates. 

September 21: Hearing at River Falls 
on the application of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase rates 
at River Falls. 

WituiaMs, Minn.—Officers of the Peo- 
ple’s Cooperative Telephone Co. for the 
following year include: President, Elias 
Olson; vice-president, J. B. Ferguson; 
secretary, W. J. Mason; treasurer, Edgar 
L. Johnson; director, Charles Heimstet- 
ter. 
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S&S Times Faster. 


“Typewriters’’ Names, A d- 
dresses and rateson bilis 
500 to 1000anhour. FREE 
TRIAL. Easy Terms. 


Addressogteph 


006 W. Van Beres St. Chicage, lil. 











ACCOUNTING! 


Specialization on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to best 
serve Telephone Companies. 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


ertified Public Accountants 
1014 rte ao Bank Bldg., Einods. Ind. 











HARRY N. FARIS 


Telephone Consultant 


Service Investigations Rebuilding Programs 
Rate Studies and Fundamental Plant Plans 


Allied Accounting Service 
300 North Cedar St. Abilene, Kans. 











GUSTAV HIRSCH 


Consulting Engineer 


In “=e branches of Telephone Engineering 
Rate Cases, Appraisals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 

and Reports. 


COLUMBUS * OHIO 











ACCOUNTING 
Telephone System & Accounting Co. 
406 W. 34th Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 

W. J. MAROLD, President 























LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Manufactured by 
MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Minneapolis, Mian 











Telephony 
advertisers 
will give 
you service 
which will be pleasing 














The advertiser appreciates your mentioning TELEPHONY 


